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F YOU ype: LOOKING FOR THE NEWEST all-round Geographies, any 
| one who knows would refer you to the ESSENTIALS OF 
GEOGRAPHY, by BRIGHAM & McFARLANE. If you wish to 
make sure of their superiority, we ask you to compare them with any 
other geographies now published. 


They are the only geographies offered today which are new 
throughout—new maps, new texts, new illustrations. They also have 
many other new and advantageous features which they alone possess. 
Commerce and industry are brought out as never before. There is: a 
wealth of pertinent facts in the books which will be of far-reaching 
benefit to the pupil in his later daily business life. 





AMERICAN Book: COmMPrany 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





WE NEED THEM—YOU MAY HAVE THEM 


Despite the fact that we often print hundreds of copies more than 
our subscription list calls for, there is always a demand for certain 
issues each year that exceeds our supply. 





Just at present we have calls for the issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


July 15, 1915, and September 14, 1916 


If you have them on file and can spare them, mail to us and we will 
pay 10 cents per copy for a reasonable supply. 


NEW ENGLAND..PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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HE strongest elements in the two THE VERY LATEST TEXTBOOKS | | 


methods of modern language teach- By JOHN W. RITCHIE 
_ ing—the direct and the grammatical— 
_ have been unitedJin 


Cardon S HYGIENE, SANITATION, PHYSIOLOGY 
Practical French Course amen: 


Learning to Live—A First Book on Hygiene 
By LEOPOLD CARDON in preparation. 
Ohio University 








Clearing the Way—A First Book on Sanitation. 


tie . : mi+-160 pages. Price 60c. Just published. 
Practical in its aim: ‘To teach the 


pupil to speak, read, and write every- 


i —A First B olo 
day French. Keeping the Laws—A ist B Book on Physiology. 








U+250 pages. Price 72c. Just published. 
Practical in its methods: Actions, For Grades 6 and 7: 
oral drills, and conversations; logi- Life and Health —Consisting of Clearing the Way 
cally grouped vocabularies; reading bow: _ Sanitation) and Keeping the 
oF ; aws (a First Book on Physiology 
lessons in the form of connected dis- ata ty | 
vit+-406 pages. Price 96c. Just published. 
course. j 
ger ecegd Ritchie (College of Wi iam and Mary e author of the 
Tllustrated #1. 25 most widel — eries of texth« n the above subject The new | 
books listed above are meeting wi th ir nstant and wide approval, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
‘Silver, Burdett & Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


teem Sa. Yask Chicago 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 











BOOKS THAT TEACH PATRIOTISM | | 


LONG'S 
American Patriotic Prose 


A collection of the wisest, most informing, and most inspiring utterances of patriots, statesmen, 




















historians, and leaders of American thought and action. The selections are grouped under ten heads: The 
Streams of American Life, The Colonies, Independence Developed, nee ee Washington, Struggle 
and Growth, Division and Reunion, Gallant Youth, Responsibility, and Opportunity. The heal is unique in 


its content and in the contribution that it makes to the resources of those who are seeking to develop in the 
rising generation a more ardent and more intelligent patriotism. Ready August 31. 


DUNN'S 
The Community and the Citizen 


Reveals to the youth the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. Emphasizes the interdependence 
of the individual and society, and the function of government in expressing the collective will of society as 
organized force, organized justice, and organized good will. Every pupil who studies this book is thereby 
aided to becomea more intelligent, more patriotic, and more useful citizen. 


Dole’s American Citizen Dole’s The Young Citizen 


A standard text that teaches the fundamental For pupilS under 12 years of age. It aids in | 
facts and principles of society and government. It developing high ideals of conduct and citizenship, 
is in its effects both informing and inspiring. | and is filled with the spirit of patriotism. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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THE ENFRANCHISED WOMAN TEACHER: 
HER OPPORTUNITY 


BY MARGARET S. MCNAUGHT 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools of California 


The title implies that the teacher in possession 
of the franchise has opportunities not open to 
others. The implication is valid, but rests upon 
a narrower foundation than is generally believed. 
Opportunities exist only for those that can profit 
by them. It is in vain that railways and steam- 
ships offer opportunities for travel to those that 
have neither the means nor the leisure, nor the 
strength to do so; or that promoters offer oppor- 
tunities to buy gold mines or gold bonds or gold 
bricks, to those that have no money to invest. 
Equally in vain is the franchise given to those 
that have not the fitness to make right use of it. 
The truth has been taught us by ample experi- 
ence. We know that the franchise given to 
large numbers of men has provided them with 
no other opportunity than that of banding them- 
selves in gangs to vote as a political boss directs. 
Therefore, in considering the value of the fran- 
chise as an opportunity for any person, the first 
task is to appraise the fitness of the person to 
profit by it; and in this case the appraisement 
should be notably emphasized because the 
woman school teacher has not only a special fit- 
ness for the franchise, but a special need to make 
use of it. 

That fitness is due to many causes. The in- 
telligence, the education, the ideals, the patriot- 
ism, the social aspirations that are necessarily 
associated with the professional duties and 
ethics, each and all tend to fit the teacher to pro- 
fit by the opportunities afforded by the franchise. 
That is as true of men as of women, but the 
woman teacher of our generation has a special 
qualification derived from the fact that the fran- 
chise did not come to her from old custom as 1t 
does to most men, nor did it come to her as a 
gift from politicians seeking a controllable vote, 
as it did to many men. The enfranchised woman 
has the franchise only because of her own ef- 
forts and her own deserts. She earned it es 
approving communities by arduous service. one 








compelled it from reluctant politicians by the 
demonsttation of a power they dared not oppose. 

The franchise was not easily won, nor was it 
won wholly by those the world remembers; the 
famous few that through long years of popular 
agitation bore up against both neglect and in- 
sult; that were neither fretted by indifference 
nor frightened by violence. The victory is due 
largely to an unnumbered host of young women 
who some fifty years ago resolved to be seli- 
supporting, self-directing and independent; who, 
to that end, entered schools and offices and shops. 
and not only went to work but demanded pay for 
the work even as men were paid. 

The first generation of girls that took part in 
this movement were met by an opposition that is 
hardly credible now. They were not told that 
women are unfit for work, for women were al- 
Ways permitted to work, but that to work for 
wages would be “an impropriety for a lady.” 
The most popular household magazine of that 
time was Godey’s Ladies’ Book; and when the 
employment of young women as teachers in pub- 
lic schools was a_ social problem, the editor 
deemed it worth while to write a whole column 
of argument to sustain the view that there is 
nothing in the profession of a public school 
teacher, repugnant to the delicacy of the “most 
perfect lady.” 

When Mrs. Jennie C. Croly a few years before 
the Civil War undertook to earn a_ living by 
writing for newspapers, she found only two 
papers willing to accept her services. One of 
these paid her three dollars a week for a column 
headed, “Gossip with and for Ladies,” the other 
paid her five dollars a week for a column called, 
“Parlor and Sidewalk Gossip.” Each insisted 
that she should not write of politics, letters, music, 
art, drama or science; that as she was writing for 
ladies, she must confine herself to gossip. 

Mrs. Croly’s experience was an illustration of 
the temper of the time. It took a whole genera- 
tion of girls fully twenty-five years to win their 
way from the proprieties of ladyship to the rights 
of womanhood. Many of these girls had as hard 
battle to fight as any that engaged Susan An- 
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thony, Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone or Anna Dick- 
enson; and the fact should be remembered and 
recalled, for their unnoted victories or sacrifices 
are evidences of the truth of the saying of George 
Ehot: “Ihe growing good of the world is largely 
dependent upon unhistoric acts, and that lite is 
no worse for you and for me, is due in no small 
measure to those that have lived faithfully their 
hidden lives and now rest in unvisited tombs.” 
through the teaching of these independent 
women, all women of open minds learned to take 
an intelligent interest in the practical affairs of 
the community in which they lived. They began 
to look at the newspapers for other things than 
gossip. They acquired a knowledge of the 
powers that dominate business and politics, and 
learned that there were many things that should 
be reformed, some that should be supported and 
some that should be crushed. Then came the 
perception that much of the good and much of 
the evil in any community is due to politics, and 
that politics is largely controlled by votes. A 
demand for the franchise followed, and as the 
demand was made by clear sighted, wisely dis- 
cerning women who were also in large numbers, 
self-supporting and independent, it was conceded. 
Woman suffrage came, therefore, not as a gift 
to ignorance, but as an imperative call to in- 
telligence to assist in the government of city and 
county, state and nation. It is then a sure con- 
clusion that since the woman teacher has had the 
will to gain the right of suffrage, she may be 
counted on to have the will to use it rightly. 
We must next estimate the value of the oppor- 
tunity that franchise offers and in doing so must 
guard against the prevalent opinion that in a 
democracy, the ballot is the most potent of 
forces. Political activities are carried on so 
largely in public mass meetings, they fill so large 
a space in our newspapers, they engage the 
voices and the pens of so many of our most popu- 
lar orators and writers, they are so often the 
theme of conversation and discussion, that they 
impress the common mind with an exaggerated 
idea of their relative importance in the activities 
of the world. They are, in fact, but a secondary 
force, as will be made clear by a study of the 
progress of any great movement in our history. 
During the past fifty years, five such move- 
ments have gone forward among us by a pro- 
gression so steady and so rapid that a distinct ad- 
vance may be noted in each successive decade. 
These movements have brought about the eman- 
cipation of women, the organization of labor, the 
increase of temperance, the extension of public 
education and the control of the larger industries 
of the country by what is known as “High Fi- 
nance.” Not one of these movements 1n its ear- 
lier and critical stages was carried forward by 
voting. Not one was led by a great statesman, 
not one was advocated by a great newspaper, not 
one was supported by a great political party. 
Each was urged onward by the efforts of com- 
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paratively unknown people, and if in the end 
each has come to play a large part in politics and 
to rely much upon franchise, it is not that poli- 
tics has dominated the movement, but that the 
movement has dominated politics. 

While the franchise does not afford the teacher 
a means of educating a community in higher 
ideals of social service, it does afford a means of 
enacting into law and enforcing in practice, an 
ideal in which public sentiment 
cated and formed. This service though second- 
ary is not slight. On the contrary, it is of such 
high value that in many historic instances, a 
great people have given higher honor to a time 
serving statesman, who, with a year of statecraft, 
put into effect a needed reform, than to the orig- 
inal idealists that through a long lifetime of la- 
bor and sacrifice, made the reform possible. 

This power of the franchise gives the woman 
teacher opportunity and in doing so imposes a 
duty. It gives opportunity to learn the realities 
of politics by personal engagement in their 
activities. Such opportunity is the more valu- 
able because so little of actuality can be learned 
from books. Literature as an art has long since 
been carried to a degree of excellence so high 
that no one can master it unless he devotes his 
life to the practice of it to the exclusion of all 
else. Thus it comes that the men that write 
best about life know least about it, and that the 
books that most inspire us are least fitted to 
guide us. The franchise brings the womar 
teacher from the schoolroom and the library t< 
the mass meeting and the polls. She has to be 
not only for democracy and with democracy, but 
a part of democracy. She has to note that some 
votes are cast for a platform, some for a prin- 
ciple, some for a party, some for a boss and some 
for a dollar; and all of them have to be counted 
equally in making up the total and deciding the 
issue. That is democracy. 

In the multitude of voting there will be muct 
that is confusing to the uncompromising idealist. 
The teacher may find that a school measure of 
high importance is opposed by a highly respected 
citizen because it will impose an _ increase of 
taxation, and is supported by a hoodlum because 
his boss favors it in expectation of making some- 
thing out of it. Thus politics, like misery, makes 
strange bedfellows; that the companionship must 
be accepted not only for the sake of the cause at 
stake, but for the fact that among the oppor- 
tunities the franchise brings, not the least valu- 
able is that of learning that the most respected 
of men is not always respectable in his motives 
while the most greedy of self-seekers sometimes 
serves the public good. 

The highest opportunity afforded by the fran- 
chise lies, however, far beyond any prospect of 
personal gain either in profits or in lessons. The 
final goal of all true teaching has never been 
better expressed than in the words, “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” Any education that 
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does not tend to that end is false, but in our 
civilization it can be attained only through na- 
tional governments since only these have force 
sufficient to check the aggressions of banded des- 
potisms. The woman teacher serves humanity, 
then, by serving the nation through patriotism. Her 
task is to teach it in the schools. Her special 
charge, therefore, is to guard the schools, and since 
these are ever subject to popular opinion expressed 
at the polls, the franchise is to the teacher at once 
a sword and shield in the exercise of her guar- 
dianship. 

This guardianship involves a threefold charge. 
First, that of protecting the personal independence 
and intellectual freedom of the members of the 
profession; second, that of assuring every child as 
far as possible an education that will fit him for 
the work of the world and the best use of his head, 
hand and heart; third, that of securing to the 
school system ample means, not only of sustaining 
itself, but of going continuously forward toward 
ever better methods and better results in each suc- 
ceeding year. 

The independence of the teacher is vital to any 
good system of education, and is as necessary to 
a people as the independence of the judiciary. 
This has been made clear in the convincing dis- 
cussion of “Supervision as Liberating the 
Teacher,” which you have just heard. To such 
adequate treatment of the subject I can but add 
this :— 

The teacher can never be freed from the aggres- 
sions of domineering people, the irritations of rest- 
less people, the interference of silly people, the 
annoyance of stupid people, the criticism of self- 
conceited people, the malice of mean people, the 
whims of capricious people, the insolence of rich 
people the contumely of proud people, and the 
diverse abominations of other kinds of abominable 
people, but she can be freed and should be freed 
from any sort of subordination to a political Boss. 
To that end the franchise affords both opportunity 
and power. In a community where every teacher 
can vote, each has a constituency to which appeal 
can be made on election day, and to which in a 
just cause no one should have to appeal in vain. 

The enfranchised woman teacher has also to 
guard the school pupil and the school system. 
Under the pressure of war excitement that guar- 
dianship should be doubly vigilant. As a matter 
of course every pupil in our schools should have 
the fullest instruction in the supreme value of 
patriotism; and the school system should be 
directed to that end to the fullest extent that true 
patriotism demands. In all wide-spread popular 
excitements, however, there is always a surplus of 
panic that tends to hysteria and works harm when- 
ever left unchecked. We should not permit our 
high schools to be turned into virtual barracks, nor 
should we permit the rightful needs of our elemen- 
tary schools and our night schools to be set aside 
as matters of little moment. Dire as is the emer- 
gency pressing upon us, it is nowhere near direful 
enough to require such sacrifices. The boys and 
the girls now in our schools will have in their gen- 
eration as hard problems to solve as any with 
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which we have to deal, and it is not right that we 
should impose upon their childhood through the 
loss of education, a heavy part of our burden. The 
war will be doubly costly if we have to pay any 
considerable part of it by diminishing the school 
funds. That is a sacred fund; one that a nation 
owes, not to emergency, but to perpetuity. 

The enfranchised woman teacher then has the 
opportunity of serving humanity by serving the 
nation and of serving the nation by guarding 
school teacher, school pupil and school system by 
the exercise of the franchise. Moreover there will 
be ever new opportunities for aiding right causes 
as new issues arise from year to year. These is- 
sues will not present themselves as ideals to. be 
solved by academic discussion, but as matters of 
practical politics to be settled by the ballot. Any 
teacher that approaches them with pretense or as- 
sumption of intelligence or virtue higher than that 
of the plain people, who have most votes, will lose 
much of the opportunity of her franchise. When 
the sons of Jacob went back from Egypt and told 
their father that Pharaoh’s chief minister had 
charged them with being spies, had held their 
brother Simeon as a hostage and had demanded 
that they bring their youngest brother, Benjamin, 
as a proof of the truth of their declarations of in- 
nocence, Jacob was much disturbed, but perforce 
consented that Benjamin be taken. He said to 
his sons, however: “Carry down the man a pres- 
ent; a little balm, a little honey, spices and myrrh.” 

Jacob did not intend these gifts as a bribe. He 
was too wise in the wisdom of this world to sup- 
pose that a poor dweller in the land of Canaan 
could bribe the chief minister of Egypt with such 
simple gifts. He intended them merely as evi- 
dences of good feeling; symbols and proofs of 
friendship and of trust. This is a good plan to 
follow in dealing with all powers that be; and it is 
especially good in democracy. She that carries 
along with her franchise a little balm that sooths, 
a little honey that sweetens, a little spice that 
cheers, and a little myrrh that charms, will win 
votes that would otherwise be cast adversely. Thus 
the enfranchised woman teacher has the opportu- 
nity, not only of casting her own vote, but of win- 
ning other votes as well, practicing the same sort 
of economy as the teacher without the franchise, 
who, in cultivating her war garden, makes two 
potatoes grow where only one plant grew before— 
and that a daffodil. 

The enfranchised woman teacher has not been 
content to be carried forward by the general ten- 
dency, but has taken her place in the advance 
guard of the march and kept step to the great 
music with jubilant feet. She has directed Democ- 
racy by her counsels, encouraged it by her exam- 
ple, and supported it by her vote. From the mid- 
dle vantage ground of the elementary schools, she 
has on the one hand reached out through the kin- 
dergarten and the mothers’ clubs to the homes of 
the land and the infancy of the children; on the 
other hand, through the high schools and the col- 
leges, she has touched hands with the universities, 
and through them held association with the highest 
of philosophy, science and art. She has become 
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recognized as so important a personality in the 
national life that in this time of stress and strain 
she has been called to share in the arduous duties 
of war; she has her place alike in high counsels 
of National Defense, and with the Red Cross 
nurses along the far off lines of battle. 

From these sure proofs of things done, we draw 
unhesitating conclusions of things to come. The 
enfranchised woman teacher will always hold her 
place in the forefront of every liberation war of 
humanity, and whether the powers that control 
human destiny grant her a victory or demand of 
her a sacrifice through a defeat, she will never fail 
in the face of opportunity to fight the good fight 
and keep the faith. 
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THE CLAIMS OF SCHOLARSHIP UPON 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BY WILLIAM T. FOSTER 





President of Reed College 

The war has brought out in sharp relief the 
characteristic short-comings of the schools of the 
United States. Our people, as a whole, are prone 
to contentment with mediocrity and avoidance of 
the discipline of prompt, thorough and exact 
achievement. In these respects, the schools of the 
United States reflect the people. Our schools, as 
a rule, do not make necessary the prompt and 
complete performance of duty. They do not cul- 
tivate the habit of “being there.” As challenges 
to the powers of the majority of the girls and boys 
of the United States, they are absurdly inadequate. 
The high school diploma is no guarantee to the 
employer or to the college that the graduate has 
ever been required to do his best at anything. In 
this respect, a college degree is no better. Indeed, 
it may stand for four years of irresponsible and 
head-long pursuit of the joys of college life, dur- 
ing which the youth has formed the habit of “get- 
ting by” with a minimum of effort. 

Thousands of boys in our training camps are 
experiencing for the first time the necessity of per- 
forming assigned tasks promptly and exactly, day 
in and day out. Thus they are having the bene- 
fits, for the first time, of a discipline from which 
there is no escape. All of them know it; and 
most of them enjoy it. They would be the first 
to acknowledge that they would be far better off 
now, had they been obliged, throughout their 
school days, to toe the mark. 

The teachers of the schools and colleges of the 
United States, themselves, as a rule, products of 
easy-going institutions, are not likely to make the 
rigorous demands that are neecssary for the cul- 
tivation of character. When they do begin to 
tighten the screws, objections are raised at once 
by parents and politicians. Students themselves 
do not offer serious difficulties. In the long ren, 
they prefer the hardest task-masters. 

This school contentment with work half done 
is reflected in our industrial world. What con- 
sternation there was in all our laboratories where 
accuracy is imperative as soon as the supply of 
instruments from Germany was cut off. 
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In opposition to the proposed adoption of the 
metric system by manufacturers in this country, 
Mr. Halsey said, in the American Mechanic: 

Those who make things instead of merely meas- 
uring them regard the argument for the system 
as without weight.” This scorn for the man who 
merely measures things is a natural product of 
slip-shod school methods. What inaccurate meas- 
urement may mean in a crisis, we are discovering 
by means of bombs that explode a few seconds be- 
fore their time, shells that almost fit, target-finders 
that are sometimes dependable, and machine guns 
that only approximate the specifications. The un- 
reliability of American manufactured products is 
said to be a by-word in Europe. Some grounds 
for this suspicion of our products are likely to re- 
main as long as school diplomas, college degrees, 
and teachers’ certificates are no guarantee of re- 
spect for scientific accuracy or of habits of pains- 
= and sustained effort in the performance of 

uty. 
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SHALL THIS COUNTRY ECONOMIZE FOR 
OR AGAINST ITS CHILDREN? 
BY JULIA C. LATHROP 

Children's Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

The ultimate treasure 
people is its young life—the only surety of the con- 
tinuance of the race. Slowly we have arrived at 
certain measures of protection for those under 
sixteen by compulsory education laws, by child 
labor laws, by mothers’ pension laws, and now 
by a national child labor law. 

It is not too much to 


and resource of any 





; say that the first effect 
of war is to threaten all such standards; it may 
suspend or destroy them all, so that now in the 
beginning it is exceedingly important that we 
should face squarely the risk before us. Ad- 
mittedly our standards of life, including those of 
child protection, are higher than those of Europe. 
The important consideration is the attitude of the 
public mind toward the preservation or loss of 
these standards. 

It is especially noteworthy that England has 
not permitted any lowering of the age limits for 
factory work. Its exemptions for farm labor by 
children have been considerable in certain locali- 
ties, yet continually opposed in others and in some 
districts no exemptions have been allowed. 

The countries which have borne the brunt of 
the war have indeed sacrificed the schooling of 
children to their evident injury. This year, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the increasing exhaustion of 
the war, England and France have taken deter- 
mined measures to restore or to improve their 
old standards. In England, the Board of Educa- 
tion has demanded a budget, the largest in the 
history of English education, with the purpose of 
raising teachers’ salaries, restoring school build- 
ings to school use, and increasing school efficiency. 

It is inspiring to know that certain younger 
countries have from the first refused any sacri- 
fice of children’s rights to education. This he- 
roic struggle to protect the schooling of children 
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in countries so desperately involved in war as are 
France and England, this brave insistence upon 
no reduction by the colonies which have sent men 
so freely and generously to the aid of England are 
in strange contrast with the spirit of the law 
passed by the largest state in this country permit- 
ting the school year to be curtailed five months; in 
strange contrast to the specious willingness to let 
children do their bit; in strange contrast with the 
suggestion that the Federal child labor law shall 
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be suspended or repealed before it goes into op- 
eration. 

Today as never before, it is certain that the 
public school teachers of America have an unpar- 
alleled power to guard the nation’s children and 
to mold public opinion so that this country will 
insist that the gchools shall gather momentum 
during this period of war in order that they may 
better cope with the inevitable disturbance of or- 
derly life which war entails. 
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RESULTS ACHIEVED IN SECONDARY AGRICULTURE AND 
METHODS PURSUED IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 


BY H. N. GOODARD 


Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


Secondary agriculture has had a remarkable de- 
velopment in the last decade. While in 1901 there 
were only 19 high schools teaching agriculture, re- 
cent reports show 4,665 such schools with over 
90,000 pupils. There are now 68 special secon- 
dary schools of agriculture with 6,301 pupils. State 
aid is given to high school agricultural departments 
in about fifteen states. 

Two viewpoints have been emphasized, the in- 
formational or cultural and the vocational. The 
latter has gained in relative importance. The in- 
formational idea lacks sufficient motive and fails 
to give vocational training. 

Some leaders insist upon special vocational 
schools as necessary for this work, and these have 
been established in several states. However, there 
has been growing tendency to regard the public 
high schools as best fitted to develop such work. 
Special schools tend to set up a double system of 
education which should be opposed in the secon- 
dary schools. Academic or general training and 
vocational or special education tend to strengthen 
each other when organized in the same school for 
the same pupils. Democracy demands a unified 
plan of universal education. 

In secondary agriculture several things have 
come to be fairly well agreed upon as to the ¢har- 
acter of the work. As the vocational view has 
gained favor, the project has come to be demanded 
as the most essential feature. Successful project 
work demands that the agricultural teacher should 
be employed for an eleven-months year. There 
has also been an increasing demand that teachers 
of this work should have the equivalent of a four- 
years’ agricultural college course with adequate 
professional training. Twelve states now require 
this. There is further a tendency to demand that 
pupils shall give approximately half of their time 
to distinctly vocational work. 

Two classes of projects have developed—school 


or group projects and home or individual projects. 
The home project is more essential, but. this is 
greatly stimulated by the school project. The 
school plot is a valuable school project. It should 
not, however, be undertaken without certainty of 
good summer care, and it should not be made too 
large. Thirty-eight out of ninety departments in 
Wisconsin operated school plots last year. The 
school farm offers many difficulties and should not 
usually be undertaken in high school departments. 

Among successful school projects aside from the 
school plot, are the following: Steer fattening, 
keeping dairy cows, cow testing, poultry work, 
shop work and construction of all kinds of farm 
buildings. The school plot should be used for 
crop production, demonstrations, illustrative 
material and out-of-door experiments. 

Home projects have included practically every 
phase of farm practice that can be carried out on 
the home farm or garden. 

Exhibits and contests have been very generally 
carried out in connection with rounding up the 
projects. A state stock judging contest has be- 
come an annual event in Wisconsin. Young Peo- 
ple’s Agricultural Departments are maintained in 
several state fairs, including Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. The annual school fair is most important 
of all. 

Considerable extension work has been carried 
on, but experience has shown it must be very tact- 
fully done. It is best to develop this work first 
through the practical work of the pupils in school. 
Systematic class-room instruction and teaching 
in the laboratory and the field are being linked up 
with the practical work. : 

There is great need of improvement in all the 
lines, but this work in the secondary schools is, 
nevertheless, doing more to help in the rural prob- 
lem than perhaps any other agency. 
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Success in rebellion, professionally and otherwise, makes a patriot, failure a traitor.—J. W. 
McBrien, United States Bureau of Education. 
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THE. DEMOCRATIC TREND IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY MARY D. BRADFORD 
Superintendent, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


It has been said that the cure for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy. The popular defi- 
nition of democracy suggests how “more democ- 
racy” may be secured: First, by making the gov- 
ernment of the people a government by more of 
the people; and, second, by making it a govern- 
ment for more of the people. 

The trend in educational affairs parallels this 
two-fold trend in civic affairs. First, the adminis- 
tration of the school system in many cities is being 
actively shared by more and more people. Super- 
intendents, while realizing the importance of lead- 
ership, and the necessity of organization and sys- 
tem, are wisely allowing school principals to exer- 
cise initiative in the administration of the affairs 
of their respective school centres; principals pass 
this freedom on to the teachers; and, finally, 
through the school city, and through the use of 
the socialized recitation, we get the culmination of 
this trend and the most vital illustration of 
“democracy in the making.” 

The second trend, analogous to the second one 
noted in civil administration, is to make the schools 
really “for all the people.” They must minister 
not only to the needs of the normal children, but 
to the special needs of the sickly, the blind, the 
deaf, the morally and the mentaily defective, and 
must not forget to continue the educational 
chances of the child-laborer, and the foreign born. 

This trend is also seen in the modified courses of 
study, which break from the grip of tradition and 
are shaped on truly democratic lines. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC SIGNIFICANCE OF RE- 
CENT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


BY HORACE ELLIS 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana 





Movements are more than mere disturbances ; 
they are deep, grand, irresistible, and look toward 
efficiency. The ‘Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
furnish a splendid example of the subtle influence 
at work in this country to break down the barriers 
that have so long kept home and school apart. 

The Little Theatre movement, now so gener- 
ously protected, guarantees to isolated communi- 
ties that form of self-expression, and therefore of 
self-gratification, which the race has always de- 
manded. In semi-religious circles the Chautau- 
qua possesses more than local significance and 
may well be classed as an educational movement 
trending strongly toward democracy. Men once 
permitted nothing to interfere with the creed bias. 
Today devotion to creed is minimized, and broad 
charity substituted therefor. 

It has ever been, perhaps shall ever be, that the 
heroic and chivalric occupy large corners in the 
heart chambers of boys and girls. The Boy Scout 
movement and the Camp-Fire Girls movement 
ought to be recognized as among our most val- 
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uable outside assets of the school. Howsoever 
much these organizations may be decried they fur- 
nish, nevertheless, ample guarantee of their per- 
manency by their growing popularity. 

Women’s clubs, and their attendant literary ex- 
pression, suggest strongly the advent of real 
democracy into every American community. 
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BUSINESS CO-OPERATION WITH EXTEN. 
SION WORK 


BY 0. M. PLUMMER 
Secretary Portland Union Stock Yards Company, Portland, Oregon 

When the Stock Yards Company appropriated 
sufficient funds, which was spent through the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, to pay an industrial 
worker for one year to go out over the state of 
Oregon and encourage the boys and girls to be- 
come interested in club projects, particularly the 
raising of livestock, it builded better than it knew. 
This action took place about five years ago. One 
year later the State Legislature saw the value of 
this work and made an appropriation which put 
this extension worker on a general appropriation, 
handled by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. This was the beginning of the work in 
this state, and how well it has been carried on was 
shown in the recent call made by the President for 
conservation in connection with the present war. 
No state responded more quickly than our own 
Oregon and none were better prepared. 

Hand in hand with this boys’ and girls’ club 
work is the activity of the county agricultural 
agents. Without their organization it would have 
been almost impossible to get the results in the re- 
cent conservation campaign. Only a little over 
half the counties of the United States now have 
county agriculturists—five years from now at the 
furthest will see every county so organized and in 
most of these assistants will be in evidence. No 
business house can do itself so much lasting good 
and so quickly build up the prosperity of their ter- 
ritory as by backing, in every way possible, mor- 
ally and financially, the activities of the boys and 
girls and of the county agents. Results may seem 
to be very indirect, but they are, nevertheless, ab- 
solutely sure. 

Sassen emilee semteninestentiont 
DEMOCRACY—COLLEGE—WAR. KEEPING 
DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE WORLD 


BY RHODA M. WHITE 





Dean of Women, State College of Washington, Pullman 

President Wilson has said we are in the war 
to make the world safe for democracy. This is 
true and it is well, but the fact remains that a 
paramount duty confronts us, that of keeping 
democracy safe for the world. This is where the 
work of the colleges comes in. If democracy of a 
kind which should persist and be extended in the 
world is to exist during and after this great 
world spasm, then it will be because the fires of 
idealism have not been allowed to be quenched by 
blood or money bags. 

The spiritual altars of social, economic, intellec- 
tual progress must have their fires kept alight, and 
education must see to it that no torch of idealism, 
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of vision for the people, shall be thrust for re- 
kindling into spent ashes. 

The efforts made by colleges both for their men 
and for their women at the first great shock of 
call, were naturally in the direction of the obvious, 
cooking and knitting for the women, drilling and 
enlisting for the men. This was necessary and 
well, but not enough. The great contribution of 
the college is yet to be made, it is not of leaders 
in bloodshed, nor yet as martyrs for the salvage of 
human wrecks, but as staunch resisters of the 
subtle inroads of sordid and materialistic thinking, 
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as guardians of the social and industrial gains of 
years, saviors of the souls of the people through 
clear vision. 

The colleges of the nation are custodians of 
democracy in a peculiar sense of this wartime. 
Administrations and students must recognize this, 
must give democracy such interpretation as shall 
guarantee that democracy shall be safe for the 
world. Other institutions there are whose oppcr- 
tunity it is to steady a dizzy world, but colleges are 


unique in their advantage and in their respon- 
sibility. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A MEANS OF 
NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


BY CHARLES E. RUGH 


School of Education, University of California 


Because of this worst of world wars, it has 
been repeatedly asserted that religion has failed. 
Everything has failed to prevent this war. Up 
to this hour everything has failed to stop it. Why 
has religion been singled out as the great failure? 
Because it had been hoped that faith and hope and 
love would rid men and nations of the selfishness 
and hate that causes war. 

Out of this terrible struggle one issue clearly 
appears—War and religion are incompatible. They 
are at war. Better than this, the intelligent re- 
ligious forces of the world have not lost heart. 
They are steadily gaining in faith and power and 
consciousness of brotherhood. 

The horrors, the insanity of war is being ham- 
mered into the minds and hearts of the world. 
The possibility of alliance—world alliance—the 
actuality of world co-operation in human effort— 
has prepared. 

There is no more frontier anywhere. Pioneer 
homes are past. Individual and community stan- 
dards can no longer be maintained. Steam, elec- 
tricity, increasing intelligence along with increas- 
ing wants, force us to become citizens of the 
world. Under these circumstances nothing short 
of universal standards make the world a safe 
place in which to live. Life is our great interest. 
The abundant life ought to be our supreme con- 
cern. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nations as 
well as of nature. The causes of the conflicts 
between men and nations are differing and chang- 
ing conceptions of the nature of the self to be pre- 
served. 

The fundamental likenesses among men and na- 
tions is their ability and disposition to purpose, to 
aim to project themselves into the future. The 
fundamental difference between men and nations 
is the difference between the kinds of selves they 
project into the future. 

Preparedness means getting ready to achieve 
the self projected into the future. 

National preparedness for war or peace im- 
plies material resources—food, clothing, shelter; 
other sources of power than our bodies—steam, 


electricity, dynamite; machines to direct and em- 
ploy these powers quickly and efficiently. 

Material resources are not enough—these must 
be in the hands of intelligent persons. But intel- 
ligence is not enough. Intelligent persons may 
use material resources for destruction as well as 
for life. 

It is perfectly evident that there can be no na- 
tional preparedness without a clear consciousness 
of national aims and loyalty to these aims. But 
patriotism is not enough. This was the last vision 
of Edith Cavell. She said: “Standing in the 
presence of my God and of Eternity I realize that 
patriotism is not enough. I must not have hate 
or spite against any person.” 

In a world composed of isolated communities 
practically sufficient unto themselves, religious, 
racial or national hate and spite did not destroy 
the community; but in the present world nothing 
short of world standards of thought and action 
can “make democracy safe.” 

The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
all men is the only formula that can insure world 
peace, but this is the formula of thinking be- 
lievers. To most people it is as President Wilson 
said: “a fair but empty phrase.” To the poor, 
sick, suffering strugglers for the bare subsistence 
of life, this is hollow mockery. It must be trans- 
lated into the working principles that insure the 
rights due persons. On this proposition there is 
substantial agreement. The supreme problem fac- 
ing democracy is how to make these world life 
aims conscious, clear and effective. 

Education is the only means known. Childhood 
and youth is the time when this can be done most 
easily and most effectively. Schools are the pres- 
ent means of doing this. 

The problem facing parents, teachers, church- 
men and statesmen is how to co-operate in work- 
ing out economic, effective and complete means 
and methods for developing the kind of character 
that will make citizens that will insure a safe dem- 
ocracy. 

The public schools of the United States are well 
on the way. Brotherhood is a fact in most public 














schools. Children of different sects, of different 
races and different nationalities play, eat and work 
together in peace and harmony. They submit and 
employ the same standards. If the teachers, par- 
ents and statesmen see to it that these standards 
are moral religious the task is accomplished. 

The task is of supreme importance for two rea- 
sons :— 

(1) To insure against the pride that goeth be- 
fore.destruction, which is likely to be developed 
because of our commanding position after this 
war. 

(2) To help us live in peace and comfort with 
people of all races. They will be here in America 
and America will be a world power. For a world 
power there must be a universal system of values. 
Only religion can provide such a system of values. 
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WHY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


BY MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 
Specialist in Vocational Education, Boston 

Vocational education is a step forward in de- 
mocracy, for rightly given, it leads to efficient self- 
directed industry. Democracy is not real, how- 
ever, until everyone has his chance in life. A 
child is a dynamo of energy when his interest is 
aroused, as one can see when watching him at a 
game he has invented. The problem of the 
school is how to get hold of the latent energy and 
direct it into worth while channels. “Education is 
teaching a fellow to work or it is no good.” The 
ranks of the unemployed are filled with those who 
have had no training for wage earning and who 
have drifted from job to job until becoming weary 
of the dull round of work followed by slack sea- 
sons without occupation, gradually gave up all ef- 
fort. Everyone has his niche in which he may 
become an asset and not a liability. Vocational 
education finds this ability, trains it, places the 
worker in a position where he can use it, and fol- 
lows him up to see if his chance has come, or to 
show him how to get it. 

The youth of the nation feel the urge to partici- 
pate in active life. Some leave school on account 
of the economic condition of the family; many go 
because the school has ceased to attract. Only 
one-half of the boys and girls who enter the ele- 
mentary school remain to graduate and 85 per 
cent. of them leave before they are sixteen years 
of age. If they go to work they crowd into the 
unskilled trades and find difficulty in getting ahead. 
Employers complain of them, not only because 
they lack skill, but because they have not the qual- 
ities which make for success. If they do not 
work, they crowd the streets, frequent the cheap 
amusements and soon the home sees that they are 
no longer of use to it. 

The Smith-Hughes Act for Federal aid for 
vocational education will this year begin to give 
meney to train the boys and girls of the nation for 
vocational life. The urge of war conditions makes 
it necessary to use every resource of the nation, 
and the need of boys and girls in military or civil 
service makes a special demand upon us at pres- 
ent to develop vocational education in cities and 
rural communities that our vast number of young 
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people may be able to give sufficient help to the 
country. 





REED COLLEGE 
BY DR. EDWARD 0. SISSON 
Ex-Commissioner of Education of State of Idaho and President-elec 
of the State University of Montana 

All over the country people interested in educa- 
tion are watching Reed College. It is a small col- 
lege, with less than 200 students; it is far from 
the supposed centers of science and learning; it is 
new, having been founded in 1911. Yet every- 
where it is talked about by those who are up on 
educational movements. 

As in all such cases false ideas get into peo- 
ple’s minds; let us correct a few of the prevalent 
errors concerning the college. First, it is not a 
sectarian college; the will of the founder ex- 
plicitly provides that it shall be forever non-secta- 
rian, permitting all connected with it to affiliate 
with such religious societies as their consciences 
may dictate. No sectarian considerations enter 
into the election of trustees or faculty or the ad- 
mission of students. 

Religion, however, is held to be a normal and 
wholesome part of human life, hence the college 
maintains regular religious services—daily chapel 
and Sunday vesper service—in which all may par- 
ticipate without compulsion, on a broad human 
basis. 

In the second place, it does not frown on ath- 
letic sports; on the contrary, there is probably not 
another college in the country in which studerntS 
and faculty so unanimously favor and_ practice 
athletic exercises. Everybody plays—from the 
president,—who is something of a tennis “shark,” 
—down to the youngest freshman. And girls play 
as well as boys. 

It is true the college does not engage in inter- 
collegiate athletic contests, for the reason that ex- 
perience has shown all over the land that such con- 
tests exploit the few and cause the many to be 
neglected; the athlete gets too much training and 
exercise; the great majority are encouraged to 
take their exercise on the bleachers—developing 
mainly their vocal chords. Contests the college has 
in plenty, between classes, groups and individuals. 
There are baseball and football matches, tennis 
and handball tournaments, field days, cross coun- 
try runs, and so on through the list. 

No one is finally admitted to the college until he 
has passed the physical examinations to the satis- 
faction of the college physicians and the director 
of physical education. Physical health and condci- 
tion are constantly watched by the college authori- 
ties, 

Generous provision is made for social life. The 
residence halls and the hall of arts and sciences 
are provided with social rooms for all sorts of 
gatherings of students and teachers and their 
friends; and these opportunities are used in 
various ways, for true recreation, but always 
subordinate to the main purposes of the college. 
The writer knows of no institution where the re- 
lations of the whole college, students and teachers 
alike, is more human and friendly than at Reed. 
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Fraternities and sororities are not admitted be- 
cause the college desires to foster and maintain a 
full and democratic social life of the whole insti- 
tution. 7 

The plans of the Reed Institute include a sep- 
arate college for women. The campus for this 
college, which has already been purchased, in- 
cludes thirty-six acres north of the ravine. The 
next building planned is the first one of the col- 
lege for women. At present the instruction is 
given mainly to men and women in separate sec- 
tions. 

The business of the college is work and study. 
There is no place for an idler. No one is admitted 
who has not demonstrated a genuine interest in 
study, an ambition to do his best, and more than 
average capacity. Admission is based, not merely 
upon the completion of a secondary school course 
of four years, but on scholarship above the aver- 
age and genuine devotion to the best ideals of a 
higher education. 

More than half of the students are partially self- 
supporting. The college and the city both afford 
many opportunities for earning money, especially 
for young men; indeed there have thus far been 
more “jobs” than boys to take them. 

The Northwest has responded wonderfully to 
the new opportunity. Far more candidates have 
applied than could be admitted. The college is 
making itself felt powerfully in the city of Portland 
and its influence reaches out more and more 
widely. Its great purpose is to contribute to prog- 
ress and welfare by sending out a body of grad- 
uates, few perhaps in number, but equipped with 
powers and imbued with the best human ideals. 


Oe ee 
ART TEACHING IN THE NATION’S 
SERVICE 


BY ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Professor of Fine Arts in Teachers’ College, Columbia University 





A nation’s art is part of a nation’s wealth. We 
are seriously lacking in public appreciation of 
painting, sculpture, architecture and design, de- 
spite all that is being done to cultivate the fine 
arts. President Eliot in his recent paper, “Some 
Changes Needed in Secondary Education,” speaks 
frankly of the lack of art in American life, and 
urges educators to take immediate action. 

Abroad the art teacher is a public officer. From 
Europe to the Far East we find royal colleges of 
art, government art schools and cabinet ministers 
of fine arts. Foreign educators give art teaching 
a high place. American educators have seemed 
largely indifferent to it, at least officially. 

Americans individually are not insensible to the 
value of fine art as a national asset. When Rheims 
cathedral was shelled, when the ancient Gothic 
cities of France and Belgium were destroyed, 
America sent up a cry of protest. 

What is it that we lose when these precious 
things go down under shellfire? We lose, forever, 
a quality, the personal touch of the ancient artist. 
We can restore the form, but the living spirit, the 
art, is gone. 

A nation that loses its treasures of beauty is 
made poorer, 
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A nation that produces great art sends forth 
power to all generations. France, Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, China, Japan, have drawn the world to 
them by their art. 

Public appreciation of art in this country must 
be attained through an art-teaching that goes be- 
yond nature-copying the practical arts, and courses 
in art history. 

It is possible to teach drawing, design and the 
practical arts without producing an atom of that 
quality which stirred your imagination before 
Rheims cathedral, or in the Antwerp gallery. 

Art consists in excellence (of quality, not of 
technique) and the production of it depends upon 
exercise of powers written, not of collection of 
facts or acquirement of skill. Excellence can be 
measured only by the appreciations. 

Excellence is not defined by use. A_ useful 
thing is not necessarily beautiful, as some claim. 

To bring art teaching fully into the Nation’s ser- 
vice it should be founded upon art-structure, as 
this is fundamental to all the arts whether called 
fine, applied, practical or industrial. 

All visible art is a structure of lines, tones and 
colors, built up by choice and arrangement. 

Experience in art-structure, carried on progres- 
sively, encourages individual expression, and de- 
velops appreciation. 

School experience, through art courses, in 
choosing the best ways of doing things, in working 
with a definite aim (as art requires) and in rely- 
ing upon personal power, will affect home, en- 
vironment, costume, and occupations. It will in- 
crease capacity for production and ability to 
create excellence. This must result in a better 
quality of industrial products, better city plan- 
ning, better taste in dress and decoration, and the 
conservation of scenic beauty. 

Such is the larger service that the art teacher 
can render to the nation. 
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LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BY LAURA C. BAILEY 
Salem, Oregon 

The Junior High School offers wonderful op- 
portunities for library work. The students’ read- 
ing is more extensive and varied than at any other 
period and it is most essential that it be wisely 
directed. 

Teachers now need a widened vision of the 
splendid service that is theirs in their co-operation 
with the able work being done by the trained 
school librarian. If the student can go from 
school with a love of good books established, he 
has an inestimable equipment for future happiness. 

The foundation must necessarily be in the 
teacher’s knowledge and love of the best books, 
in her constant reading and rereading of all she 
wishes to give in spirit and in truth. 

In my own personal experiences, gratifying re- 
sults have been obtained in efforts recently made 
to interest students in the best books. We formed 
library clubs with the definite aim on the part of 
the students of becoming more familiar with books. 
We naturally developed dramatization from the 
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discussion of the books. The enthusiasm of youth 
made costumes and properties appear magically. 

“Master Skylark,” scenes from Dickens, and 
from Shakespeare, were acted in the auditorium 
of the public library before club members. The 
fact that there were no demands for cheap farces 
showed that the best given first, precludes the use 
of that which is inferior. We prepared a list of 
books for summer reading. These were taken up 
by the clubs and placed by the librarian in a sep- 
arate section. 

Other opportunities in this school period, which, 
I am ‘sure, might be worked out successfully are 
those of interesting music students in the litera- 
ture of their art, the regular use of the best mag- 
azines, and the unending correlation of good books 
with the life interests of each individual. 

ee 
THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN 
SCHOOLS 


BY A. C. BARKER 
Ex-Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 

In spite of the fact that the American people 
spend over six hundred million dollars annually for 
music, superintendents and boards of education are 
generally indifferent to its social, educational, and 
vocational value. As a result, in many schools it 
is a mere acquisition to the curriculum given as a 
part-time subject with little or no credit for grad- 
uation. Music teachers frequently do not possess 
high professional attainments and the results 
secured are often mediocre. 

A few cities, notably Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Richmond and New Albany, Indiana, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Des Moines, Iowa, Los Angeles and Oak- 
land, California, recognizing that the cultural and 
practical value of music is at least equal to that of 
algebra, have made provision for its study and are 
securing results in both vocal and_ instrumental 
music that have received the approval of profes- 
sional experts. 

Oakland has demonstrated that the 
schools can give, at the ordinary cost of instruction, 
an education in vocal and instrumental music, 
harmony, and orchestration which would cost at 
the rates of private tuition not less than two thou- 
sand dollars; that a high school can produce a band 
that can play as well as the average professional 
military band; and an orchestra equal to the best 
amateur organization. Though instrumental 
music is an elective subject, twelve hundred stu- 
dents are receiving free instruction on some in- 
strument. If a high school graduate wishes to 
take up music as a profession he has a _ founda- 
tion for specialization; if he wishes to continue 
music as an avocation, he is fitted to enjoy it, to 
be a strong factor in the musical life of the com- 
munity. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BY C. R. FRAZIER 
Superintendent of Schools Everett, Wash 
For those districts with abundant funds to es- 
tablish junior colleges on the excellent California 
plan, I have no message. For the small but am- 
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bitious high school district tempted to do what it 
cannot, my message 1s one of caution. Go slow, 
count the cost. Do not use money for junior col- 
leges that is needed for the regular elementary 
and high school. 

But for the district having several hundred high 
school students, a rich course of study and some 
higher degrees or their equivalent among your 
faculty, allow me to suggest a plan whereby you 
can at almost no additional cost give a “College 
Year” of work to a half hundred of your grad- 
uates every year. 

The “College Year” course consists of two kinds 
of work, first, new college courses in the funda- 
mental subjects of English and mathematics. This 
will consume the equivalent of one-half the time 
of one instructor, which aside from overhead is 
the only added cost. 

The second kind of work is provided by allow- 
ing students to enroll in regular high school classes 
and by doing extra work in accordance with a 
syllabus they may earn credit on college basis. 
This plan was challenged by an all-day inspection 
of four of the Deans and heads of departments 
of our State University and stood the test. They 
grant full, unconditional credit. By this plan in 
one school fifty pupils get their first year of col- 
lege work at a cost to the district of approximately 
seven hundred dollars. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


BY ANNA Y. REED SEAITLE 





Vocational guidance has a definite part to play 
in the educational preparedness of the young. Its 
first and most important function is the stimula- 
tion of character development. func- 
tion is occupational guidance. 

A central department may be of assistance in 
the stimulation of character development, but.the 
main responsibility rests on the classroom teacher. 
‘\ number of very telling stories, the result of per- 
sonal experience, were introduced to illustrate how 
every teacher, every parent and every associate is 
a vocational guide. 

The second phase of vocational guidance—oc- 
cupational guidance—must be done largely by ex- 
perts. | Mrs. Reed’s personal study of corpora- 
tion continuation and public 
schools has convinced her that the public schools 
are not sufficiently thorough or accurate to com- 
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mand the respect of business houses or to receive 
the gratitude of pupils after they have had a 
chance to test their abilities by the standards of 
the outside world. In their academic features 
corporation schools are doing remedial work on 
the public school product—they are correctional 
public schools. At present, the continuation school 
is also a correctional public school, or is merely 
continuing to turn out more “damaged goods.” | 

Never was the novitiate, with no normal back- 
ground on which to interpret abnormal conditions, 
on more dangerous ground, never a more danger- 
gus counselor. 

The teacher who would contribute to Educa- 
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tional Preparedness for Success in Vocational 
Guidance will study this new movement carefully 
and intelligently; will do all that she can to in- 
crease educational interest in the study of occu- 
pations and to connect classroom problems with 
the problems of life. In the net results of this 
war she will have contributed her full share to the 
success of American Arms, American Business 
and American Education. 

The teacher who would hasten Educational Pre- 
paredness for Failure in Vocational Guidance will 
rush blindly into this new, untried and dangerous 
field, will ignore the fact that occupational 
guidance requires expert occupational information 
and that such knowledge is apt to change with 
each industrial change. She will leave a stigma 
on our public school system which will be more 
difficult to remove than any similar stain in the his- 
tory of American education. 
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RURAL EDUCATION AS AN ELEMENT IN 
THE STRENGTH OF THE NATION 
BY ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR 
State Supervisor of Household Arts, Indianapolis 





Rural education means the rural school. The 
influence of a type of school that educates more 
than fifty per cent. of the youth of this nation 
cannot be lightly estimated. In point of numbers 
trained under its direction, the rural school is the 
greatest educational force in this country. wn 

Rightly organized and conducted, its possibili- 
ties are tremendous. The rural school furnishes 
opportunity to the truly great teacher to work 
out her ideas untrammeled by the formalities and 
“red tape” of the city organization. The rural 
school is called upon to compete with fewer out- 
side attractions and interests. In it a peculiar 
freshness and enthusiasm are possible, because of 
the newness of many things that in the city school 
have spent themselves. It offers opportunity for 
individual and independent growth that will pro- 
duce the leadership needed in a great nation like 
America. It is the one institution in rural life 
that furnishes a common interest for all the peo- 
ple. It becomes the social centre for the adult 
life as well as the youth, and its influence extends 
to the home and community life with a peculiar 
and unmistakable significance. The rural school 
educates the children of the food producing cen- 
tres of the nation; its curriculum now includes the 
study of agriculture and its environment allows 
the practical applications of the principles of this 
subject. The permanency of the American nation 
will depend in no small degree upon the efficient 
production of food stuffs and the people trained 
in scientific farming, will be indispensable factors 
in the nation’s strength. 

The opportunity, then, of rural education to be- 
come a wholesome element in the strength of a 
nation like the United State is unparalleled, but 
this can only be realized under certain conditions, 
a truth to which we, as a people, are just awaken- 
ing. The rural school needs better buildings, 
better trained teachers with larger experience, bet- 
ter libraries and equipment, better courses of study, 





_and commerce, and in our national life, of true 


and more supervision. The great handicap to the 
accomplishment of these things is lack of money. 
This country is rich and if localities are too poor 
to provide the best rural schools, then the state 
and nation must come to the rescue, for the rural 
school as an element in the strength of the nation 
demands these improvements and demands them 
quickly. 

If America expects to continue her leadership 
among the nations of the world, her rural schools, 


as one great factor in bringing this about, must be 
recognized. 





ADAPTATION OF COURSES IN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TO MEET EXISTING DEMANDS 


BY CHARLES H. DEMPSEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Haverhill, Mass. 


It has in truth remained for the present era of 
war and high prices to bring us to a sharp realiza- 
tion of the need, both in the home, in industries 


economy and forethought—of thrift. 

The cultivation of genuine thrift is emphatically 
one of our most important national and individual 
problems, and must be a task of every social 
agency we have. 

Three things the schools, as a branch of gov- 
ernmental activities, ought to do:— 

First, they should serve as a means of publicity 
and dissemination of vital and practical knowledge. 

Second, the schools should furnish demonstra- 
tions of practical methods of meeting present de- 
mands for better provision and utilization of feed 
products and other necessaries, both for our own 
use and for that of our allies in Europe. 

Third, the schools are the best existing organi- 
zation net only for demonstration of practical in- 
dividual economy, but also for the formation and 
fixing of habits of intelligent industry, efficiency 
and thrift. 

These three functions, the dissemination of 
knowledge, the demonstration of practical methods 
and applications, and then actual use and mastery. 
by the recipients—pupils or citizens—constitute 
ideal service and should go hand in hand. 

Our most acute needs of this sort are evidently 
these: More abundant supply of staple foods; 
more general conservation of food by storing, can- 
ning, etc.; more economical use of food as to 
quantity and kinds, balanced rations, use of sub- 
stitutes, nutritive values; avoidance of waste due 
to difficulty of marketing, spoiling, poor cooking, 
lavish serving, ignorance about foods; elimination 
of excesses in condiments, fancy foods, candies; 
practical knowledge of clothing, textiles, foot wear, 
house furnishings and the like; practical knowl- 
edge of use of household equipment, fuel, light; 
knowledge in marketing and purchasing, supple- 
mented by judicious government control of prices; 
development of personal efficiency in gardening, 
handiwork, household accounting, dressmaking 
and the like. 
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BREWER WITH MOORE 


An announcement that will attract no attention 
unless we appreciate its significance, 1s the fact 
that Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard University 
goes with Dr. Ernest C. Moore to-the Los Angeles 
Teachers’ College as head of the Department of 
Education. This is scarcely less significant than 
that Dr. Moore becomes president of the Teachers’ 
College. ; 

It is one thing to change a name from Normal 
School to College, but it is quite another to make 
it a college in educational ideals and equipment. 
Dr. Moore is of the calibre that university presi- 
dents are made, and Dr. Brewer could well be the 
dean of education in any American university. 
‘Two such men will require a lining up of all men 
and women in the faculty. 

No other college of education in or out of a 
university, has just such an opportunity as this 
college will have. It will have an educational at- 
mosphere in the public schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia to be had nowhere else in the world. We 
are not unmindful of the best things in New York 
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and Chicago, for instance, but in both cities, in all 
Eastern cities, every inch gained in the line of 
progress has to be fought for desperately. Note, 
for instance, the criticism that the Flexner School 
at Columbia is facing in New York and in the 
whole East. 

Los Angeles and all Southern California are 
farther advanced along all lines for which Colum- 
bia is pleading in the Flexner School, than Mr. 
Flexner or Dr. Caldwell have dared suggest, and 
they have been for several years. 

Here is a combination that no novelist ever con- 
ceived. All educational progressive idealism. in 
Southern California came there with Dr. Moore’s 
advent as superintendent of Los Angeles. The 
pace he set has been intensified locally while he 
was expanding nationally at Yale and Harvard. 
Now, he goes back enriched by his varied environ- 
ment, to build an educational college that shall be 
a worthy crowning of the system into which he 
breathed the breath of life. 

To take Brewer with him is to say to. Southern 
California that the best in the Atlantic North is 
none too good for the best in the Pacific South. 
Brewer has left large possibilities and promise in 
New England for limitless opportunities in South- 
ern California. 
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MR. CRABTREE AS A PROMOTER 


[This editorial was written in early June with no sus- 
picion that Mr. Crabtree was to be considered for the 
secretaryship. ] 


River Falls has a location that is a heavy handi- 
cap. It is in a pocket. Its territory has been 
limited by Superior, La Crosse, and Eau Claire 
Normal Schools in Wisconsin and Winona in 
Minnesota. 
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It had never been numerically successful, even 
before the other three normal schools hemmed it 
in. 

Its traditions had not made for peace or pros- 
perity. When Mr. Crabtree went to River Falls 
it was at its lowest ebb in every respect. All can- 
didates wanted Whitewater; none wanted River 
Falls. 

In four years the enrollment has gone from 322 
to 663, or 105 per cent. 

The increase in operating expense is but 48 
per cent. or an enrollment increase of 105 per 
cent. 

In the four years the unit cost decreased $5.94. 

There are eight state normal schools in Wiscon- 
sin and River Falls had 27 per cent. of the total 
increased enrollment of the eight schools. 

The unit cost at River Falls in 1915-16 
$28.36 below the average of the eight schools. 

River Falls furnishes more teachers of agricul- 
ture in the public schools of Wisconsin than does 
the State University and the other seven normal 
schools combined. 

The unit cost of instruction is $99.10. This 
includes all teachers, librarians, and the training 
school. 

In the Normal Department alone the unit cost 
of instruction is $79.77. 
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A comparison with other state normal schools 
in Wisconsin or in the country at large will easily 
demonstrate that Mr. Crabtree has a remarkable 
record from every point of view. 

The increase in enrollment has been phenominal. 

The increase in the output has been equally 
astonishing: 

And the cost of the increase has been slight. 

We know normal schools fairly well, and have 
known them for a third of a century, and we speak 
by the book when we say that we are quite sure 
that when one takes into account all the traditions 
and conditions, the achievements. and the invest- 
ments, J. W. Crabtree has the record for a com- 
bination of peace and prosperity, promotion and 
economy. 


, 





THE CRABTREE PROGRAM 

It is already evident that there will be some 
personal elements in the Springer-Crabtree epi- 
sode. There is but one thing for friends of the 
National Education Association to do. 

They must eliminate the personal element. Mr. 
Crabtree must have a free hand, a sympathetic 
membership, and time enough to demonstrate his 
rare promotive skill. 

He can never excel where Mr. Springer has ex- 
celled, and he will not try to do it. Those officially 
in charge of responsibility for the office must be- 
lieve that he will do what Mr. Springer did not 
do; what no other man would do as well as he can 
do it. 

If Mr. Crabtree can do for the National Educa- 
tion Association a fractional part of what he has 
done for the River Falls Normal School, the trus- 
tees will be justified in their action, = 

They have assumed a great responsibility, and 
they, as well as the new secretary, must have 
every opportunity to make good. 
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MISS GRIFFITH’S OPPORTUNITY 


Denver has improved her opportunity. — She has 
given Miss Emily Griffith her opportunity. lo- 
gether Denver and Miss Griffith have, in one 
year, given 2,300 boys and girls, men and women 
of Denver, an opportunity never possessed in, 
such a way by any others, but an opportunity never 
to be denied to any boys or girls, men or women, 
in any city in the United States when the noble 
demonstration made by Miss Griffth in Denver 
has made its achievement universal, 

The stupidity of the traditionalism of standardi- 
zation has never to our knowledge been as hard hit 

s by Miss Griffith. 
gah degre door of her school, on Thirteenth 
street, in Denver, is a sign in large letters :— 
OPPORTUNITY 

The traditional and oldtime age limit of six to 
fourteen, or five to twenty-one, is: forgotten. 
From fourteen to the end of the limit anybody 
who is in earnest, boy or man, girl or woman, can 
come and learn anything, and learn to do anything 
that is worth learning or doing. 

A boy can learn all about the care of or run- 
ning of an automobile, or a girl can learn scien- 
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tific manicuring or hairdressing. The course of 
study provides classes in citizenship for foreigners, 
English, shop work, salesmanship, telegraphy, 
cooking, sewing, millinery, banking, store keeping 
and kindred subjects. 

When the school opened in September, 1916, it 
was announced that anyone between the ages of 
fourteen and seventy could attend. From 100 to 
200 students were expected, and five teachers were 
employed. At the end of the year 2,300 pupils 
were in attendance and forty teachers were em- 
ployed. 

Newsboys, messenger boys, elevator boys and 
shop workers may come to the school early in the 
morning, receive a bowl of free soup and go to 
work without the loss of time or money. The 
boys out of work can secure employment through 
the large employment bureau maintained largely 
by the Rotary Club, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce and Commercial 
Club, for these organizations stand back of the 
Opportunity School. 

Of the sixty girls in overalls taking machine shop 
work, thirty have recently been employed in one 
big manufacturing plant to run machinery the 
same as men. 

There are no truants, no tardies, no slackers, 
no-neutrals, no dodgers, no shirks, no grouches, 
no pessimists. 

From first to last everyone is dead-in-earnest, 
everyone is learning something, is doing somie- 
thing, is getting something, is getting ready to do 
more and to do it better. 

Emily Griffith’s name will be on the roll of 
fame beside that of Julia Richman, New York’s 
queen among women educators; of Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, state superintendent of Washing- 
ton, whose name, visible or invisible, will ever be 
on every rural school teacherage in the New 
World; of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, who will 
always be the acknowledged creator of the Moon- 
light School, under whose inspiration tens of thou- 
sands of native adult illiterates will enjoy the lux- 
ury of reading and writing, who never would have 
enjoyed the confidence of literacy, but for her 
vision and vitalizing inspiration; of Mrs. Lucinda 
E. Prince, who has magnified the possibilities of 
the science and art of saleswomanship until every 
city in the land is making a new life, and a new 
world of profitable activity for women; of Mrs. 
3essie Clements, the Jersey City woman, who has 
made an opportunity for 94 per cent. of the down- 
and-out boys, who have been sent to her. “School 
for the Unconventionals” in the last nine years; 
of Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, whose community 
up-building through a rural school is already af- 
fecting a multitude of country schools and coun- 
try communities; of Mrs. Hettie S. Brown, whose 
achievement at Oak Ridge, South Carolina, has 
given heart to thousands of teachers in one-room 
schools, and of others like Mabel Carney, Jessie 
Field, Lura Sawyer Oak, a galaxy of modern 
women, who are worthy successors to Frances E. 
Willard and Mary H. Hunt. 

It is great to be alive when such opportunities 
are coming to women in city and country. 
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NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


in the issue of June 14 we wrote of the report 
of the “Seven Unwise Men” of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted by the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presumably based upon the 
Report of those “Seven Unwise Men” :— . 

“Resolved, first, that the Board of Education 
should have full control over all employees of the 
department. re 

“Second, that the power of discharge of ineffi- 
cient employees, whether belonging to the teach- 
ing force, or other employees of the department, 
should be absolute, subject only to protection 
against political disfavor. . 

“Third, that the Board of Education should 
adopt such strenuous rules for the advancement of 
students of one grade to another as to impress 
thoroughly upon all students that they cannot 
hope to be advanced without having first acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the subjects taught 
them.” 

We would have voted for these Resolutiovs. 
Even Dr. William H. Allen would have voted for 
these. 

When the cavalry charge the enemy the horses 
must go at a gallop. A cavalry man who would 
let his horse trot in a dash upon the enemy could 
be court-martialed. 

On the other hand, in case of retreat, a cavalry 
man must never allow his horse to break a trot or 
a lope. You always know whether it is a charge 
or a retreat by the motion of the horses. 

The Report of the “Seven Unwise Men” was a 
deadly gallop. The resolutions are a_ riding 
school girl’s lope. Enough said. 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION TOUR 

Miami County, Kansas, had a remarkably suc- 
cessful Rural Life Demonstration Tour on July 
17, County Institute week. 

The county superintendent of schools and the 
county agricultural agent lined up the business men 
of Paola, the county seat, who provided automo- 
biles for all teachers. After seeing all attractions, 
scenic, industrial, and commercial, they visited 
many farms, at each of which was one of the fol- 
lowing demonstrations :— 

Pruning of fruit trees. 

Red Clover, Alsike and Alfalfa demonstration. 

Comparison of sprayed and unsprayed fruit 
trees. 

Value of sheep on a farm. 

Feeding calves for baby beef. 

Sanitary dairy and methods of producing “A” 


grade milk. 





MAXWELL—WILCOX—GARY sii 
Whatever defence may be made for the bitter 
scrapping over the Board of Education’s devotion 
to the attempt to demonstrate the possibility of 
applying the Wirt-Gary plan to New York City, 
it can but be both humiliating and educationally 
mischievous. If it is wholly political on both 
sides, as certain conditions make plausible, so much 


the worse for everyone. 
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If a mayoralty election in a city of millions can 
make the public schools a vital issue it will be a 
notable revelation. If the election or defeat of 
a mayor of the greatest city in the world can de- 
pend upon the introduction of a scheme that has 
only been worked out in a new city of 50,000 in 
Indiana, it will be most remarkable. Whatever 
may be one’s opinions, educationally or politically, 
New York City is to be worth watching education- 
ally and politically through September and Octo- 
ber. 





ARMY CAMP PLAYGROUNDS 

Next to the school playground movement noth- 
ing has signified more in this line than does the 
provisions for recreation for the soldiers in camp. 

The whole world knows what the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. have done, but it is not gen- 
erally known that the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America is beginning to do a work 
almost as vital as either of those. In fact, noth- 
ing could signtfy more for the health, efficiency 
and morals of the soldiers than providing attrac- 
tive, safe, sane recreation near every camp. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL VISITING WEEK 

Superintendent H. O. Dietrich, Kane, Pennsyl- 
vania, is urging the establishment of a National 
School Visiting Week—the last week of March, 
annually. He says: The Church has instituted a 
week of prayer; civic workers a “clean-up” week; 
physicians have organized a “better baby” week; 
mothers’ clubs have set aside a day for “mother”; 
a day for “father”; lovers of music have fixed a 
“national week of song”; patriots have called a 
“flag day”; bankers named a “thrift day”; and 
asks, “Why not have a ‘National School Visiting 
Week’?” 
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THE NEW YORK LINE UP. 

With William Randolph Hearst and John 
Puroy Mitchel as candidates for Mayor of 
New York city and the schools as an issue, there 
will be: the queerest mixture ever dreamed of. 

It will surely be funny if William H. Maxwell 
and William H. Allen shout the same slogan. 

We have never been as interested a spectator 
to any political educational scrap as this prom- 
ises to be. 

It is too early to know where any one will 
be in the lineup, but we have several guesses 
tucked away for ready reference. 
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DENVER’S LATEST AND BEST 


All educational troubles seem to be over in Den- 
ver. Two members of the Board of Education 
have been “recalled” by an outraged public by a 
vote of two to one. Every city is educationally 
right, at heart, when it gets a chance to assert 
itself. 
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On final passage the Teachers’ Retirement Bill 
passed the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
by a vote of one hundred seventy-four to seven- 
teen, and the Senate by forty-five to one. 


No issue of the Journal until August 30. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GREAT PROHIBITION VICTORY. 


The vote of sixty-five to twenty, by which the 
Senate put through the resolution for the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment for nation-wide 
prohibition exceeded the hopes of the most san- 
guine prohibitionists. Only a two-thirds majority 
was required, but the Senate gave three-fourths. 
If the House follows suit, as it is generally be- 
lieved it will, all that will be required to put the 
amendment in force will be the favorable action of* 
the legislatures of thirty-six states during the next 
six years. The amendment is “bone dry,” abso- 
lutely forbidding the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, the impor- 
tation therof into or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territories subject to its 
jurisdiction for beverage purposes. The prohi- 
bition slogan of “A saloonless nation by 1920 seems 
now to be something more than a dream. 


PEACE PARLEYING. 


The close of the third year of the war finds 
representatives of the warring Powers talking 
of peace terms, but rather with the purpose of fix- 
ing responsibility for existing conditions with the 
enemy governments than with any hope of lead- 
ing the way toa real peace. This is especially true 
of the interview given out by the German Chan- 
chellor Michaelis. This is chiefly taken up with 
an attempt to show that France, with her alleged 
plans of conquest, is the chief obstacle to peace. 
The charge is supported by a doubtful report of a 
recent secret council in Paris, furnished presuma- 
bly by some German spy. Half a dozen lines are 
given to a perfunctory endorsement of the no-an- 
nexations, no indemnities peace resolution of the 
Reichstag, but the context shows that Germany 
would find no difficulty in reading her own mean- 
ings into those words; and the eagerness with 
which the leading German newspapers, rigorously 
censored though they are, scout the idea of re- 
storing her liberty ts Belgium, proves how little 
this peace formula means. 


A NEEDED WARNING. 

The speech of Secretary of State Lansing to 
the Officers Reserve Corps at Madison Barracks, 
New York, conveyed a needed warning to Ameri- 
cans who imagine that only a light struggle is be- 
fore us, or who think that the entry of the United 
States into the war is entirely a matter of altruism. 
The future of the United States is at stake, the 
secretary affirmed. If Germany had become the 
victor in this war through the neutrality of the 
United States, this country would have been the 
next victim in the ruthless attempt of Germany to 
secure the mastery of the whole earth. In a broad 
sense, the United States is fighting for humanity 
and liberty, and it certainly has no plans of aggres- 
sion to carry through; but in another sense, it is 
fighting for self-preservation, for, as Secretary 
Lansing well said, the independence of no nation 
will be safe until the German military despotism 
has been made harmless forever, and the way to 
restore peace to the world is by overcoming the 


physical might of German imperialism by force of 
arms. 


THE FOOD CONTROL BILL. 

Excepting on two points—the Senate proposals 
to establish a congressional committee to supervise 
war expenditures, and to create a board of three 
food administrators instead of one—the conferrees 
between the two branches of Congress reached an 
agreement on Sunday, August 29. The prohibition 
section of the bill, as agreed upon, prohibits the 
manufacture or importation of distilled beverages 
during the war, and authorizes the President, when 
he deems it necessary, to commandeer distilled 
beverages and limit the alcoholic contents of beer 
and wines. The list of commodities which the 
government is to control is materially enlarged, and 
the regulations affecting speculation are stiffened. 
There is hope for the domestic coal consumer in 
a section which empowers the President to fix 
coal and coke prices and to take over mines. 
There is no justification for the prevailing mid- 
summer retail coal prices, but there seems to be 


n> relief except in government intervention, or 
at least the menace of it. 


THE DEADLOCK ENDED. 

Four days later, the deadlock over the two re- 
maining points of dispute ended. The Senate con- 
ferrees gave up the Senate amendment providing 
for a control board of three members, thus leaving 
food control to Mr. Hoover exclusively ; and later, 


through Senator Warren’s change of vote, elimi- - 


nated the section of the bill which provided for a 
Congressional war advisory board—a section which 
the President had declared that he must construe 
as a personal reflection upon himself. On both of 
these points, the action of the conferrees was a 
distinct victory for the President. The report of 
the conferrees was accepted unanimously by the 
House, and so this much-needed and long-delayed 
measure goes on to enactment. 


STRIKES AND THE WAR. 


It was predicted, at the beginning of the war, 
that pro-Germans would do everything in their 
power to foment labor troubles in this country in 
order to handicap war activities. “ Not all of the 
strikes now in progress owe their origin to this 
source, but most of them do. Especially is this 
true of the miners’ strikes in Arizona, in Michigan, 
and elsewhere, engineered by that anarchist organ- 
ization, the I. W. W. Strikes brought about by the 
1. W. W. have practically nullified the Aviation bill 
recently enacted by Congress by blocking all work 
in the great spruce forests of the Northwest. 
Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board of the Council of National Defence, 
declares that not a wheel is turning in the spruce 
saw mills, and that it is impossible to make public 
the name of a single factory where battleplanes or 
airplane engines will be turned out without having 
the I. W. W. get into the plant and tie it up. Mr. 
Coffin does not hesitate to charge that it is German 
money which is paying for all these treasonable 





Continued on page 167. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


THE DOWNWARD EXTENSION OF MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES 


BY IRVIN C. HATCH 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 


The learning of a language, as distinguished 
from facts about a language should be begun 
early, while the organs of speech are flexible, and 
the powers of memory and imitation are strongest. 
At the high school age, self-consciousness is a hin- 
drance, and memorization and petitions become 
irksome. The earlier school years, about the age 
of ten, are psychologically best suited to the ele- 
mentary stages of language study, but considera- 
tions of the economy of teaching may make it inad- 
visable to begin before the sixth or seventh grade. 
The establishment of a junior high school, or of the 
departmental plan of teaching, would facilitate the 
introduction of the subject at this point. Time 
will thereby be saved in the high school, and the 
gap between elementary and high school will be 
lessened. 

The pupil’s command of English may be so 
greatly increased by proper teaching of foreign 
languages as to justify devoting to them the time 
usually allotted to English grammar. 

The need of foreign languages in this country 
will be much greater in the future than in the past, 
and an opportunity to begin them should be given 
even to those who do not attend the, high school. 
Without some language training in youth, the ac- 
quisition of any foreign language is well nigh im- 
possible to most persons in mature years. But the 
study of one foreign language makes the learning 
of any other language much easier, even in later 
years. 

tiaaail anni 


INTEREST AS A FACTOR IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
BY ANNA M. TIETJEN 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco 

If the principle were generally recognized that 
interest is the greatest impetus in education pupils 
might learn faster. 

To create an interest in modern languages give 
skill early and use the foreign tongue throughout. 
Keep ear, eye and mind on the alert all the time. 
Let pupils test their own ability to speak. They 
love it. Know that each pupil is mentally present 
all the time. 

Use games, riddles, anecdotes, plays, news- 
papers, periodicals and illustrative material. 

In composition work, use German, French, 
Spanish or Italian models with interesting and 
instructive content, varying the work as to the 
composing of sentences and word study. Use 
poems, songs and proverbs as literature and other- 
wise. Create a desire for outside reading. 

Teachers must give to the work all that they 


Let them share with the pupils the cultural inher- 
itance of the country, whose language they are 
teaching with a generosity that is truly splendid. 








UNIVERSITY TRAINING OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHER OF MODERN FOR. 
EIGN LANGUAGES, WITH PARTICU- 
LAR REFERENCE TO FRENCH 


BY OLIVER M. JOHNSTON 
Stanford University 

The first essential in a program of study de- 
signed to prepare students to teach the modern 
“foreign languages in the secondary schools is the 
opportunity to acquire a practical command of the 
language studied. The severest test of the 
teacher’s knowledge of a language is in written and 
oral work. This is the part of his work in which 
he is most likely to be weak. Moreover, the use 
of the foreign idiom as a medium of instruction 
always stimulates both the teacher and the stu- 
dent to more extended study and greater mental 
activity. 

The university training of the high school 
teacher of modern foreign languages should in- 
clude sufficient work in the literature and in the 
history of the thought and civilization of the peo- 
ple, whose language he is to teach, to enable him 
to guide students in these fields. The writer calls 
attention especially to the opportunities for teach- 
ing literature in reading courses. He emphasizes 
the fact that reading-matter should not be allowed 
to serve merely as material for the study of gram- 
mar, but that the story or the play read should be 
studied as literature. 

A very important part of the preparation of the 
high school teacher of modern foreign languages 
is training on the pedagogical side. Poor teach- 
ing is often due to the fact that the teacher does 
not know how to present his subject in such a way 
as to interest his pupils and stimulate them to 
think. 

The quality of the work done is also of primary 
importance. The fact that a student has taken 
certain courses, however complete the program of 
study may be, does not always mean that he is 
prepared to teach. The writer believes that the 
quality of our high school and college training 
must be greatly improved if we are to send out 
teachers well prepared for their work. Training 
that fails to give the student the maximum of in- 
tellectual power fails to equip him adequately for 
his task. 


—_ 
HOW TO SPEND A YEAR IN GERMANY 
WITH PROFIT AND PLEASURE 


BY CHARLOTTE A. KNOCH 
Assistant Professor of German, Stanford University 

The object of this paper is to plan for a year 
of systematic study and pleasure in Germany. 
Starting in June, sail on a one-class steamer for the 
continent. Travel by rail to Cologne, thence in 
slow stages by steamer up the Rhine as far as 
Mainz, again by rail to Frankfort. After a few 
days in Frankfort go to Marburg to attend the 
July session of the School for Modern Language 
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Teachers. Spend August in Weimar and Ilmenau 
at Goethe and Schiller shrines. Then go to 
Munich for art, and visit the Bavarian Highlands, 
including Oberammergau for scenic beauty. Then 
spend a week in Nuremberg and Rothenburg, both 
interesting for their mediaeval setting. Dresden’s 
attractions are art and porcelain. 

By the middle of October you should be in Ber- 
lin, to register at the University for the Winter 
semester. Make theater, opera and concerts, as 
well as regular visits to the galleries and museums, 
a part of your weekly program. Much fine music 
and excellent art lectures may be had at a nominal 
price. Study the shops and take part in all the 
celebrations. 

In the Spring tramp in the Harz Mountains and 


then go to Hannover, to Hamlin and to Hilde- ~ 


sheim to study old German architecture; thence to 
the port of sailing, allowing a few days for Bre- 
men and its neighboring artist-colony, Worpswede, 
or Hamburg and its suburbs, Altona and 
Blankenese. 

— 0——_ 


THE ORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
WORK IN SPANISH 


BY MARGARET C. DOWLING 

Mission High School, San Francisco 
We need ample opportunity for intensive and 
specialized work in Spanish. Unbroken four or 
five period per week courses do not permit satis- 
factory individual and group adjustments. We 


should offer combinations of short courses of from 
one to three lessons each per week along special 
lines. 

Examples of subjects for such courses are: 
Practice in speaking (a series of classes); news- 
paper and magazine reports; oral practice in us- 
ing verbs; slow translation; rapid reading; corre- 
spondence ; Spanish American words, customs, ane. 
holidays; and how to learn a second foreign lan~ 
guage. In immigration centers, the method of ap- 
plying a knowledge of foreign language in pre- 
senting English to foreigners would be a valua- 
ble subject for prospective normal students. 

The phonograph for songs and declamations, 
and posters and display advertising cards aid early 
lessons in speaking. 

Short, specialized courses relieve congestion in 
elementary classes and make the upper classes 
serve a greater number of pupils and that more 
effectively. They permit intensive work on fun- 
damentals for weak pupils and rapid promotion 
for exceptional pupils. They bring more of Span- 
ish life, literature, and history into the first two 
years. They are conducive to reliability and 
high scholarship. 

The community wants the leaven of Spanish 
culture to help form our attitude toward Spanish 
America, but it wants also individuals trained in 
Spanish. Our capable and diligent pupils will be 
those individuals if we do not blockade them in un- 
wieldy elementary classes or force them all into 
the same line of advanced work. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE VALUE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
BY 0. M. PLUMMER 
Member Board of Education, Portland, Oregon 

Eugenists claim that a child’s education begins 
with his grandparents, and this is particularly true 
of the physical education—given a child with this 
sort of a foundation and his physical education is 
half done. The next step is correct early care of 
the infant by its mother. Perhaps Portland is tak- 
ing care of this situation better than any other 
city in this country. Through its Parents’ Educa- 
tional Bureau, by the Oregon Mothers’ Congress 
and the Board of Education, a voluntary staff of 
physicians and other workers is maintained in four 
rooms in the Court House, where two examina- 
tions and baby tests are given each week in the 
year, babies being given a most thorough physical 
and mental examination and scored by the latest 
improved cards. Something like five thousand 
babies have been examined since the opening of 
this bureau about three years ago. Parents are 
also given advice as to the care and feeding of 
children. 

During the existence of the bureau many defects 
in babies have been corrected in their early stages, 
which, had they been allowed to continue, would 
have resulted in serious conditions later on. Upon 
reaching school age the youngsters should surely 
be given the simple folk dances and other gym- 


nastics, which lead to poise and grace. Corrective 
gymnastics should be given all through the child’s 
school life and he should be encouraged to go in 
for some sort of sports. Here is a hope that every 
child in every school will shortly be given this sort 
of work, rather than that a small group of football 
and track men should monopolize the attention of 
the physical director. . 

No training is perhaps quite so good for mili- 
tary preparedness as that secured by the young 
school boy on the football field. The football 
team which “held” for its last “down” on the one- 
yard line is of the stuff which will hold trenches 
later on. . 

In the very near future, undoubtedly as much 
time will be given in our school system for the 
physical education as for mental training. 


——- a 
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THE NEED OF MORE CORRECTIVE WORK 
ALONG SPECIAL LINES IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


BY CHRISTIAN BROCAR 
Supervisor Physical Training. Public Schools, Spokane 
In many high schools where physical training is 
established, special corrective gymnastics is given 
pupils who have, or show tendencies to flat chest 
and feet, stooped and uneven shoulders, the va- 
rious spinal deviations, deformities of limbs, etc. 
In all colleges and universities, the physical 
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“measurements, tests, and medical examinations are 
smost elaborately conducted, while in the elemen- 
tary schools, where it’s most needed, do most good, 
this important phase of physical and medical in- 
spection apparently receives little or no attention. 

A questionnaire returned from twenty of the 
larger cities reveals that only one makes organized 
effort along special lines to remove defects among 
grammar school children. 

From statistics it is safe to say that of all chil- 
dren of grade school age more than one-third is 
afflicted in one way or another with this type of 
defect. 

Medical data of the examination of 2,333 sup- 
posedly normal students in one of our leading col- 
leges, alone, shows that over sixty per cent. are 
orthopedically afflicted. 

We allow pupils to become defective, and then 
try to remedy them from conditions, which could 
easily be prevented, with comparatively little ef- 
fort at an earlier period in life. 

In answer to the question, ““What’s to be done?” 
I would state :— 

First: That all physical and medical inspec- 
tion of school children include the examination of 
the back, spine, chest and feet of every child from 
the first to the eighth grade inclusive at least once 
a year. 

Second: That special rooms in various parts 
of the city be provided and equipped for the con- 
ducting of medical gymnastics. 

Third: As a preventative measure, one hour of 
physical training daily for all pupils in the grades. 
This work is to include tactics, corrective and edu- 
cational gymnastics, track and apparatus work, 
games. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN WORK WITH DE- 
FECTIVE CHILDREN 


BY IDA M. MANLEY 





Supervisor of Department of Defective Children, Portland, Oregon 


The modern demand for the training of the 
mentally deficient child is based on economic 
grounds as well as humanitarianism. The compar- 
atively recent recognition of the numbers of defec- 
tives makes the need of their careful training an 
urgent matter. 

Recognizing that physical education is the foun- 
dation 6f all training, and that even mental de- 
fects may be due in great measure to physical 
disorders, the need of careful physical training 
is apparent, both as a corrective as well as a 
means of development. 

The public schools are undoubtedly the place 
where the needs of pupils should be discovered 
and provided for. 

In the case of defectives, physical training in the 
broadest sense is the only training that offers any 
hope, for it creates an opportunity for them to be 
useful to society and themselves. 

The wise teacher will first develop the natural 
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senses by games and every means which tend 
towards that end. 

Among mental defectives attention is poor and 
will power lacking, consequently they become the 
victims of evil disposed persons. Lack of co-or- 
dination of physical powers is the cause of wasted 
energy and calls for corrective treatment. The 
object is to develop intelligence and will power, 
and in these matters drill is of no value. Exer- 
cises should be given to words of command. 
Games should never be neglected, but rather should 
be given extra time, and, if possible, an open air 
gymnasium should be provided. Kindergarten oc- 
cupations prepare the way and lead up to indus- 
trial occupations. 

The proper classification of defectives is acccrd- 
ing to their capacity for industrial occupations. 
Even idiots may be made useful in certain kinds 
of outdoor work with competent supervision. 
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THE OUTCOMES OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
BY C. R. FRAZIER 
Superintenuent, Everett, Washington 

One phase of physical training which has been 
scarcely touched in practice and one which is 
vitally important has to do with the breathing 
habits of children and the development of lung 
capacity. Singing is a most important means to 
this end. Children should sing much. They 
should sing sitting; they should sing standing ; they 
should sing walking. They should sing indoors 
and sing out-of-doors. Aside from the chest and 
lung development there is much muscular exer- 
cise in singing, to say nothing of the contribution 
it makes to the emotional life and ideals of the 
singer. 

It is trite to say that posture and a good car- 
riage should result from the physical education of 
the schools. The schools have and are making a 
large contribution at this point, but like the exer- 
cise drills in penmanship, our physical drills fail 
to carry over into habit as they should. 

It should not be necessary now-a-days and is 
not, that a child must be given dancing lessons in 
order to be taught grace and poise. The schools 
can do this and to a reasonable extent they are. 
But it should be considered a universal require- 
ment that all children shall attain that command of 
their bodies that they may be graceful. Attention 
must be given the awkward squads, commensurate 
with their needs. 

But the big outcome should be the habit of 
health. As pupils advance in the schools, and 
as they leave school they should carry with 
them habits of life, making for healthful- 
ness. These habits should include  recrea- 
tional games and _ sports that are suitable 
for and will fit into the conditions of the every- 
day world. It is evident that football will not 
and that marching between school desks will not. 
But singing and walking, tennis and handball, run- 
ning and rowing, swimming and dancing will. 
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Things move along so rapidly nowadays that people who say “It can’t be done” are inter- 


rupted by someone doing it. 








Frank W. Simmonds, Lewiston, Idaho. 
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DUPLICATE SCHOOLS IN THE BRONX. By Joseph 


S. Taylor, Pd. D., district superintendent of schools. 


New York City: Published by Board of Education, 

William G. Willcox, president. 

This is a book greatly needed by whoever seeks to 
understand what is being done for, with, or by the 
Gary plan in New York city. Unfortunately it ap- 
pears not to be for sale, but it can probably be ob- 
tained from William G. Willcox, president of the board 
of education, by any one genuinely interested in the 
working of the Gary plan. 

In February, 1915, the first Bronx school was reor- 
ganized in accordance with the duplicate-school plan 
of William Wirt. Five additional schools inaugurated 
the new plan on February 1, 1916. 

In spite of errors and hindrances, this report shows 
that many important achievements, impossible in an 
ordinary school, must be credited to these schools as 
a result of five months of operation. The combined 
register of the six schools om May 31, 1916, was 17,406. 

The report covers only those features of the in- 
struction, organization and management which are 
characteristic of the duplicate schools. The stand- 
ard academic subjects—English, mathematics, history, 
geography—are not displaced by anything in the new 
form of organization. They are, however, taught by 
the departmental system and supplemented by audi- 
torium exercises, play and shop work. Since the tra- 
ditional subjects have about the same time allowance 
they had before and are taught by specialists and 
supplemented by other activities, it would be strange 
indeed if they suffered harm. On the contrary, other 
things being equal, the regular subjects should have a 
far better chance of yielding their best fruits in ‘a 
school that emphasizes initiative, motivation, applica- 
tion and self-help, than in a school where teaching is 
predominantly a matter of juggling words. 

The report is arranged under the following topics: 
Table of Special Activities, The Auditorium, Domestic 
Science, Drawing, Nature Study, Science, Sewing, 
Farming, Millinery, Library, Carpenter and Cabinet- 
maker, Music, Manual Training, Play and Physical 
Training, Commercial Work, Machine Shop, Pottery, 
Sheet Metal Shop, Printing, Periods of Rotation, 
Method of Assignment to Special Activities. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. An introduction to the chief writers 
of England and America and to the books they wrote. 
By William J. Long, Boston. New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Co. Cloth. 180 illustrations. 557 pp. 
Price, $1.40. 

William J. Long is as complete a master of the art 
of making the ancient modern, the traditional inspira- 
tional, the dead alive, as was ever suggested by any be- 
liever in miracles. 

No lesson is an assignment at his hand but rather an 
invitation. He never says “learn that” but rather “see 
this.” He never asks “when did he write?” or “what 
did he write?” but the child knows a lot about the 
author, his time, his habits, his friends because he loves 
what he has written. A boy does not have to learn 
about his pony but he knows all about him because he 
enjoys him. It is a tragedy to have a student learn about 
literature and about authors as a task. 

A pianist who has the most perfect technique with her 
fingers is as soulless as a statue unless) her being is 
vibrant with the joy of the composer’s masterpiece. 

The man who can make a hundred thousand children 
enjoy masterpieces is himself a master like the masters 
he interprets. The man who creates a masterpiece for 
a hundred thousand children is giving the world a 
hundred thousand masterpieces, for without his magic 
wand there would have been no masterpiece for any 
one of those children. 

William J. Long by his matchless art has created a 
hundred masters in literature, and hundreds of master- 
pieces for a hundred thousand children in home and 
school. No sentence is stolen, no word is idly written, 
every paragraph is a revelation. 

William J. Long’s enthusiasm over every masterful 
page in literature makes one feel that it could not be 
overpraised and that is our feeling about what he has 
written of masters so masterfully. 


STORY STEPS. The Latest Volume in the Progres- 
sive Road Reading Series. By Miss Clare Kleiser, 
Principal, Dr. William L. Ettinger, Associate Super- 
intendent, and Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, District 
Superintendent, New .York City. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Silver Burdett & Co. Price, 32 cents. 

Few series of school readers in recent times have had 
such extended use or have won such ardent devotion of 
teachers as has the Progressive Road Reading Series. 
It is a by-path my heen to Book One. It supplies new 
stories in simple language for little people and is sure 
to catch their attention, awaken their imagination, and 
create a desire to read more and to read better. Animal 
characters play the principal roles. The vocabulary 
comprises 258 words, ninety per cent. of which are 
identical with the vocabulary of Book One. In the at- 
titudes and expressions of the kittens, the bear, the pi 
the lion, and the other animals, the artist has cleverly 
reproduced the dramatic elements of the stories. There 
is an illustration for nearly every page in the book, 
and all are printed in color. 


PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE. By John H. Gehrs, 
B. S., M. S. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

For standardizing seventh and eighth grade agricul- 
ture, this book fills a demand. The author is Associate 
Professor of Agriculture of the Missouri State Normal 
and intends this practical knowledge especially for town 
pupils who have lacked country opportunities. The sub- 
ject matter is complete, fitting the interests of the North 
Central States and seasonal occupations. Farm crops, 
animal husbandry, soils, horticulture and farm manage- 
ment are thoroughly treated.: Books of reference and a 
complete index are given. 


EVOLUTION PROVING IMMORTALITY. By John 
O. Yeiser. Omaha: National Magazine Association. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

It would not be easy to find.another book at all 
comparable to this in scientific and religious interest. 
At least we have never been equally interested in any 
book that is equally devout religiously and ardent 
scientifically. The book is wholesome for the fanatical 
religionist and the rebellious atheist, and for every 
one all the way between these extremes. The author 
is a trained lawyer, a careful student of science, a mas- 
ter of the science of creation, a reverent student of 
the scriptures, and an uncompromising follower of 
Jesus. He is withal a fascinating writer, both as a 
scientist and religionist. He knows the theories of the 
evolutionists and he has no interrogation marks as a 
scientist, an evolutionist, or a Christian. 

Whoever grasps all these statements will appreciate 
the charm of the book. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURES. By Jean Kenyon Macken- 
zie. West Medford, Mass.: Central Commission of 
the United Study of Foreign Missions. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This tale of jungle life for boys and girls of all ages 
is instructive, fascinating and real, since the author 
has spent much time among the Africans. The six 
chapters portray the family life, white men’s adven- 
tures, stories of Livingstone, the African dwarfs, and 
the return of the adventurers. The reader is taken 
to Africa in spirit and lives there while reading the 
volume. 


The Illinois State Register of Springfield, Illinois, is- 
sues “The Community Chorus Song Book” as used by 
William Dodd Chenery. It contains over 100 of the best 
loved old, favorite songs suitable for chorus or com- 
munity use and requiring no technical musical knowl- 
edge, religious and college songs, ballads, national and 
war songs for each and all. Price, 35 cents. Special 
“community” price, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
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Need More of Loving Carethan your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
Eyes = red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY Cu, CHICAwQ, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER, 
8-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 


Show. Spokane, Wash. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash 
2: State of Washington County Su- 
eee 4 Annual Convention. 
a Wash. September 24-25 at 
Ilman. 


OCTOBER. 


1-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 


Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. ‘ 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 


T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 


Quick, treasurer. 


12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association. W. H. 
Crosse, secretary. 


W-2: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 


M-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. 0. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

Bl-November 2: Minnesota peanetenet 


Saunders, La 


Association. Minneapolis. i 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

3i-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


81l-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


3-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, resicgent; Super- 
intendent O. E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 


Zz: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. remont —_ Boston. 
Superintendent William Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. I. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson. Maryville: secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colvnbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 


ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William cS. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, - McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert  S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel pi, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 
29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Muan- 
gum, Oklahoma, resident; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 


22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


_ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


JACKSON. At Jackson, Sugar 
Hill, Randolph, Jefferson, Dixville, 
and many another point in the 
White Mountains, and later at the 
seashore also, a group of college 
professors is preparing to offer vari- 
ous series of lectures on historical 








and social aspects of the war. Their 
purpose and plan are in no way 
private, but are inspired by the con- 
viction that there is still room for 
large public service in informing 
American public opinion on the is- 
sues involved in the present conflict. 
All the lecturers engaged are men 
approved as to their ability to state 
the subjects presented both accur- 
ately and fairly. The intention of 
the men involved in the work is to 
avoid what might be called partisan 
statement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Department of 
University Extension, Massachusetts 
Board of Education, James A, 
Moyer, director, is trying to do its 


share of war work in at least two 
ways. 

First, by giving lessons in 
French conversation to the fighting 
men. Classes are in progress in the 
armories and ehcampments in the 


Commonwealth;- in one of these as 
many as five instructors are at work. 

The vocabulary of the soldier is 
quite unlike the French of the dic- 
tionary. Thé course has the ap- 
proval of the French military mis- 
sion at Harvard. Military terms and 
expressions actually used are 
emphasized. The necessary French 
slang, words used commonly for dis- 
tances, rations, arms and _  equip- 
ment, money, measures, and military 
orders are dwelt upon. The exer- 
cises have to do with everyday and 
military affairs. Spoken French for 
doctors and nurses who are going to 
the front will be given in co-opera- 
tion with the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter of the\ American Red Cross. 

Secondly, in education toward Food 
Thrift. A simple course in Dietetics 
for home makers has been prepared, 
and classes are being held through- 
out the summer. Food Thrift bul- 
letins containing practical receipts 
and menus for balanced meals have 
been sent to all students who asked 
for them. 

Furthermore, there has been 
opened an information service which 
will answer all questions pertinent to 
courses. In the meantime the regular 
work is going on as usual. Aside 
from these ‘special classes, there is 
an enrollment of 4,730 students. 

Teachers and students alike real- 
ize the importance of serious effort 
and each is making sacrifices to be- 
come more useful to our country. 
This is the prevailing spirit of the 
department. 

WESTON. Warren P. 
died here on July 30 at 77 years of 
age after a lingering illness. He 
was widely known among educators. 
He was an active member of the 
Boston City Board of Education. 
and later of the Cambridge Board of 
Education. He wrote often for the 
Journal of Education. 


GLOUCESTER. John D. Brooks, 


superintendent of schools here and 
former superintendent of schools of 


Adams, 
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TEACHERS | |MENTAL STRAIN 
REGISTER NOW | | from the brain eel 


' tans nnd sabia nee Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
oo) oe ey bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
are now coming in. Enlistments strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 


must be replaced before normal condi- 
openings for teachers. tions can be reestablished. 





















ings in the fall. September calls 


and draft will make unusual 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 


nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
WINSHIP TE ACHERS’ AGENCY mental Ba or phew is felt 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager restores normal conditions 
6 Beacon Street, Boston by renewing the phosphates 
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UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 
than mere key tapping. It means instruction in every- 
thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 
tion of the writing machine. Above all, it means 
thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 
features of the typewriter. 

This is the reason that complete, up-to-date type- 
writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Self- Starting Remington 


The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


_ SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE — 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


- JHE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











MASSACHUSETTS 





Natick, has resigned his position to 
go into army service and expects to 
be called to France shortly. 

Mr. Brooks is a Spanish War Vet- 
eran. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. Newark is to have a 
new Normal School for Physical 
Education, which opens September 
14, under the supervision of Randall 
W. Warren, director of physical 
training for the Newark schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. G. W. _ Gerwig, 


- who has been secretary of the Board 


of Education for twenty-five years, 
points out in the annual school re- 
port, just out, the progressive steps 
made during the last few years under 
Superintendent W. M. Davidson. 
Among them are these:— 

The establishment of a system of 
depositories for public school funds 
providing: (a) . absolute security; 
(b) the maximum rate of interest, 
and (c) entire fairness of distribu- 
tion. 

The installation of a system of 
accounts in accord with the best 
government and school accounting 
standards, The adoption of a modern 
budget system for all future opera- 
tions. ahs: 

The installation of a definite sys- 
tem for cleaning schools and keep- 
ing them clean. 

The largest repair program ever 
undertaken by the school district, 
involving repairs affecting the 
safety and sanitation of all the older 
school buildings. 

A system for the fuller use of 
schoolhouses as social centers and 
for all proper public meetings. 

The organization of an adequate 
high school system upon a plan for 
district cosmopolitan high schools, 
and an increase of high school 
facilities from accommodations for 
4,000 pupils in 1911 to 10,000 pupils 
at present. 

The regrading of schools on the 
basis of half-year promotions and 
the adoption of a uniform and more 
simple course of study. ; 

The organization of summer high 


and grade schools, of special and of 
elementary industrial schools, and 
of a svstem of ungraded rooms for 
backward children. 


PITTSBURG. County  Superin- 
tendent Samuel Hamilton of Al- 
legheny County, has sent to each 
teacher of the county rules for form- 
ing school and home drying clubs, 
together with suggestions for the 
successful drying and _ preparation 
for use of corn, beans, pumpkins, 
apples, peaches and berries. 

The rules provide that any pupil 
of ten or more years of age may en- 
roll; that the drying of fruits and 
vegetables may be by sun drying, 
oven |drying, or by an evaporator; 
that the prizes for the contestants 
exhibiting one pound each of corn, 
beans, apples and peaches shall be 
on the basis of 100 points:—50 
points for the exhibit, 25 points for 
9 


the quantity dried, and 25 points for 
the essay. 


NORRISTOWN. Superintendent 
A. B. Martin’s continued success 
has been recognized by the increase 
of his salary to $3,000. 


JOHNSTOWN. A comprehensive 
educational and building program to 
take care of the Johnstown schools 
for a score of years has been pre- 
sented to the Board of School 
Directors by a committee, headed by 
Supt. J. N. Adee, appointed to visit 
the Gary, Indiana, Schools. 

Among other things, the commit- 
tee recommends the _ retention of 
the present school organization; the 
Garyizing of the senior high school, 
the junior high school, and _ the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade programs 
and curriculum; the introduction of 
more physical and hand work activi- 
ties into the first three grades; the 
lengthening of the school day and 
the school year; the choosing of 
architects to design proposed build- 
ings; and the presentation to the 
people of Johnstown of detailed 
plans and descriptions of the pro- 
posed buildings, together with a dis- 
cussion of the educational purposes 
of these buildings, their cost, and 
the method of raising the money for 
their construction. 

The Johnstown Board of School 
Directors has created the position 
of Director of Vocational Education 








and elected Arthur F. Payne of 
New York, assistant professor of 
Manual Arts at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois, ‘to the 
position at a salary of $3,000 per 
year. All the manual and domestic 
arts of the johnstown schools will 
be under the supervision of Mr 
Payne, who began his work on 
August Ist. 

LUZERNE. During the present 
vacation period construction is pro- 
ceeding on more than a half million 
dollars’ worth of school buildings in 
Fayette County. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 

GAINESVILLE. At the annual 
meeting of county superintendents 
principals and board members here 
last month, President D. A. Murphee 
of the University of Florida ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
report On a constructive school pro- 
gram for this state: Superintendent 
G. W. Tedder of Madison county 
Superintendent G. I. Metcalf of 
Palm Beach county, Superintendent 
H. J. Dame of Citrus county, Prin- 
cipal H. Clay Marks of Daytona 
Principal George Lynch of Arcadia, 
J. W. Allen of Pinelias county board. 
J. H. Baisden of Osceola county 
board. 


GEORGIA. 

ATHENS. Twenty thousand gal- 
lons of wine left to the University 
of Georgia by the will of the late 
John L. Hand is causing the trustees 
quite a bit of worry. 

_ Under the “bone dry” laws of the 
State it is unlawful to keep the 
wine, and it is equally unlawful to 
sell it. It is too much to drink and 
it is a misdemeanor to give it away. 

To complicate the situation, the 
university needs the $40,000 the wine 
would bring. The trustees are try- 
ing to solve the problem, but it is 
likely the Legislature will be asked 
to enact a special law to govern 
the case. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


_ CALHOUN COUNTY. Super- 
intendent F. G. Crout of this county 
has resigned his position here and 
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has left to join the force of the 
United States Department_of_ Agri- 
culture at Washington, A. P. Bruner 
of Orangeburg will succeed him 
here. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. Salaries of 
principals and teachers here have 
been standardized, which meant in- 
creases in many cases, particularly 
among the lowest paid. 


TEXAS. 


WACO. The establishment of a 
state-wide Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund and an effective Teachers’ Bu- 
reau will be discussed at the annual 
convention of the State Teachers’ 
Association here the week of Novy- 
ember 29. 

The general theme of the conven- 
tion will be “Training for Citizen- 
ship,” a topic which is intended to 
include training for all public du- 
ties, civic, social and military; and 
R. T. Ellis of Fort Worth, secretary, 
is confident of a big attendance. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
LAFAYETTE. In order to co- 
operate in the movement for in- 
creased food production and _ con- 


servation by allowing students em- 
ployed on farms to assist in Septem- 
ber work, the opening of Purdue 
University has been postponed from 
September 12 to September 26. In 
special cases, students who are em- 
ployed on farms and submit evidence 
from their employers certifying to 
the necessity of still further post- 
poning entrance may be received. at 
the University as late as October 10, 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. Inreply to a_ letter 
from the Topeka Industrial Council 
urging that the teachers of Kansas 
organize themselves along the lines 
of labor unions, Secretary F. : 
Pinet of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association wrote to the labor or- 
ganization as follows:— 

“While the teachers are generally 
in sympathy with all classes of 
workers and are pleased to know of 
improved conditions for all classes, 
there are certain methods and cer- 
tain ideals which, being peculiar to 
the teaching profession, are not in 
harmony with the ideals and meth- 


ods which characterize labor 
unions.” 
KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. Public and priv- 
ate schools for negroes in Kentucky 
are described in the report on 
“Negro Education,” just issued by 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Besides listing the private and 
higher schools for negroes in_Ken- 
tucky and other Southern States, 
this. Federal report on colored 
schools analyzes the provision for 
education by the States; discusses 
means and methods of education 
for negroes; described building and 
equipment for typical _ schools, and 
attempts to give specific aid to pub- 
lic and private authorities interested 
in negro education. The problem 
before the colored schools of Ken- 
tucky is indicated by the fact that 
jlliterates are still 27 per cent. of the 


colored people ten years of age and 
over, and 8 per cent. of the children 
ten to fourteen years of age. 

The Kentucky section of the re- 
port shows that there are, according 
to census figures, 261,656 colored 
people in Kentucky, forming 11 per 
cent. of the total population. It is 
pointed out that 8 per cent. of all 
persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits in the State are colored and 
that the number of farms cultivated 
by negroes increased 4 per cent. be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. 

Public provision for colored and 
white children in Kentucky is com- 
pared on the basis of the amount 
expended for teachers’ salaries and 
the number of children of school 
age. The public school teachers of 
Kentucky received $3,790,562 in sal- 
aries in 1912. Of this sum $3,389,354 
was for the teachers of 417,081 white 
children and $401,298 was for the 
teachers of 40,047 colored children. 
On a per capita basis this is $8.13 
for each white child of school age 
and $8.53 for each colored child. 
The per capita expenditures for col- 
ored children in Kentucky is among 
the highest in the Southern States. 


MISSOURI. 


VERSAILLES. Wray M. Witten, 
superintendent of Morgan County, 
was in charge of the Department of 
Rural School Management of the 
State Agricultural College of Mon- 
tana, at Bozeman, this summer and 
“no man on the faculty was more 
popular or efficient” says fhe editor 
of the Journal of Education. 


WISCONSIN. 


PEWAUKEE. Following a farm- 
ers’ meeting at Pewaukee, arrange- 
ments were made whereby principal 
of the schools and teacher of agri- 
culture was to spray orchards and 
gardens in that vicinity, utilizing as 
many high school boys as possible. 

Twenty-one orchards in whole or 
in part were sprayed at a cost of 
15 cents a tree. At this rate the in- 
structor found that he could pay 
for the materials and pay the boys a 
reasonable wage. 

People in that vicinity then asked 
him to undertake spraying of pota- 
toes, and arrangements were made 
to do so. Very many of the high 
school boys of this Waukesha county 
town are busy at steady jobs, the 
principal having formed a_ sort of 


employment agency to bring the 
farmers and the younger’ boys 
together. 


The boys are doing such things as 
hoeing potatoes, corn, beets, caring 
for lawns and gardens, in fact any- 
thing that they are capable of doing. 
The boys seem ready and anxious to 
work, and it is teaching them hab- 
its of industry. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


YOLO. Superintendent Harriet 
S. Lee has had extraordinary suc- 
cess with school gardening in Yolo 
County. 


_ FRESNO. The — superintendency 
in this city has been one of the most 
sought vacancies in the State and 
Jerome O. Cross of the Pasadena 
high school secured it over a vast 
field of competitors. 
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Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Vo " 
38th year opens October ath. ar 
a ee — Voeatoer 

, Univ 
Bows , Asheville, Chicago. List of Dr. Currys 
= .Y ya —— o géacators)and ‘Expression’? 
. §. 8. 2 -D., Litt.D., 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. a 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 
LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 


cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
I. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 


ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to 1ith 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 
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COLORADO. 
_PUEBLO. Superintendent J. F. 
Keating’s three sons have enlisted 


one each in Navy, Cavalry and 
Artillery. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 
HELENA. _ State Superintendent. 


Miss .sary Trunper has intensified 
tthe rural work of the state by ap- 
pointing Mr. Reinochl of North Da- 
kota, and Miss Ayres of Idaho, as. 
country life state leaders. 


OREGON. 


CORVALLIS. A farewell recep- 
tion was given last week to Pro- 
fessor R. D. elfetzel, extension 
director of the Oregon Agricultural. 
College and president-elect of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege. A feature of the entertainment. 
was a banquet made up from the 
products of war gardens planted this 
year by members of the staff. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Rirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








PORTLAND. When _war with 
Germany began and Uncle Sam 
called upon his citizens for emer- 
gency patriotism, no response was 
heartier, more devoted or practical 
than came from Oregon’s two state 
educational institutions, the univer- 
sity and the agricultural college. — 

The college, under the leadership 
of President W. J. Kerr, organized 
and has conducted the food prepar- 
edness campaign by means of which 
it is estimated that the production 
in Oregon this year will be 60 per 
cent. greater than usual. _ , 

The university energized its entire 
organization for special war service, 
gave its extension division over to 
the support of the Red Cross, en- 
forced military drill, and specialized 
in subjects that would fit students 
for war service. 

The agricultural college reached 
out across the state into nearly ev- 
ery county and town with food 
production propaganda and instruc- 
tion. It brought back to the college 
many of its woman graduates and 
é together with under- 
graduates, at gpecial courses in 
home economics and each young 
woman as she went forth for the 
summer period left behind a signed 
pledge that she would in her com- 
munity be a leader and instructor in 
special home economics and cook- 
ing economy calculated to meet 
conditions created by war. 

SALEM. Legislative lace is a 
new thing, and the particular bit de- 
scribed here, may occupy as_his- 
toric a future as the Bayeaux tap- 
estry. A woman lobbyist in the 
Oregon legislature occupied her 
hands while watching the_ bills 
passed by the legislators. Practi- 
cally all of her spare time at the 
sessions was busied in crocheting 
lace in which she worked a symbol- 
ical record of what was done in the 
legislature. When the bill was 
passed pertaining to illegitimate 
children a stork was crocheted to 
signify the event. Two prospective 
candidates for governor, both legis- 
lators were represented by two fig- 
ures, each ringing a bell to attract 
attention, and carrying an opened 
umbrella to indicate that he was a 
“dry.” On the day resolutions were 
passed indorsing the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Germany, 
an American flag was worked into 
the lace. A woman at the wash-tub 
told of the discussion of the W id- 
ows’ Pension Law. In all its length 
the lace tells a wonderful story. 


—_ 


WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE. The last Wyoming 
Legislature enacted into law that por- 
tion of the proposed school code 
which establishes a State Department 
of Education. This department has 
its domain in the administration of 
the public school system of the state, 
exclusive of the university. J. 


Creager, state commissioner of edu- 


cation, outlines a few things that the 
new department hopes to accomplish, 
as follows :— 

“The new law entrusts to the state 
board of education the entire matter 
of prescribing rules and regulations 
pertaining to teachers ‘certificates. It 
is hoped that by wise, administration 
ithe standard of the teaching profes- 
sion in Wyoming may gradually be 
raised and that. the inevitable corol- 
lary to this, viz, better salaries, and 
better teaching conditions may prevail. 

Nocational education looms large 
upon the horizon as a second realm 
for endeavor in the new state depart- 
ment of education. After ten years 
of effort to secure federal aid for 
vocational training below college 
grade the Smith-Hughes bill was 
signed by President Wilson on the 
23d of last February and the Wy- 
oming legislature stimulated by those 
interested in vocational education im- 
mediately passed an act of accep- 
tance. Wyoming may well be proud 
of being one of the twenty-nine states 
which within three months after the 
president had signed the Smith- 
Hughes bill had enacted laws  ac- 
cepting its provisions. This accep- 
tance means that for every dollar the 
nation spends on vocational educa- 
tion in Wyoming, the state or the 
local communities or both must spend 
a dollar. Thus $30,000 may be spent 
annually in ithis state in the interests 
of our boys and girls who desire to 


_ enter skilled trades or: vocations. This 


is the final step in ‘the complete 
democratization of education. 

“A vocational survey is being made 
of Wyoming at the present time. 
The state board of education at its 
last meeting authorized the commis- 
sioner of education to employ the ser- 
vices of a vocational expert to or- 
ganize and direct this survey and Dr. 
Charles L. Jacobs of San Francisco 
has already undertaken the work. 
Figures obtained through our last 
school survey show that ‘there are 
over 2,500 boys and girls between 
fourteen and eighteen in Wyoming 
who are not attending any school. 
It is to be hoped that ere another year 
rolls by these citizens in-the-making 
will be provided with such training as 
will fit them to be citizens in reality. 

“Another phase of education which 
we hope to lift up from its lowly con- 
dition is that of our rural schools. 
That the average rural school not 
only in Wyoming but in other states 
is about 100 vears behind the average 
city school, in points of support, 
equipment, building supervision, etc., 
is a fact we are just beginning to 
realize.” 





HAWAII. 

HONOLULU. Here are some 
facts about the schools of the terri- 
tory which) are marshaled by Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 
Henry W. Kinney:— 

More than $900,000 will be avail- 
able for school purposes during 
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the next two 
ae years, as agai 
$643,230 availabl , oe > 
yo e 
iy the last two 
Rae 1912 the enrolment in 
re yd schools has increased 
24.99: 25 & 
pd to 32,548, a gain of | 

Five years a 

ve } go there were 662 
public school teachers. At pres- 
gy Be are employed. 

An appropriation of $35,000 
now available for the establis d 
of a school for defectives. 

Beginning this year all 
school teachers will receive a 
Stantial increase of salary 
contage basis, 7 

A uniform course of Study ha 

study : 
been adopted by the department of 
public en, similar to the 
One in the larger schools 
mainland. ’ altace 

Eighteen new one-room. school 
buildings will be built on the is- 
land of Oahu alone this summer. 


is 
ablishment 
public 


sub- 
On per- 





Reports and Pamphlets 


Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston. Ejightieth Annual 
Report. Payson Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Education, 445 pages. 

“Public Affairs Information Service” 
descriptive circular. H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 6 
_pages. 

“The School Custodian, His Duties 
and Responsibilities.” A series of 
lectures, edited by Wilford E. Tal- 
bert, Director of Reference and 
Research, Oakland, California, 
Board of Education. 44 pages. 

A General Report by the City 
Superintendent of Schools, A. C. 
Barker, 48 pages. “The Inter- 
mediate School Situation in Oak- 
land, California.” ret it of 
Superintendent Barker’s General 
Report. 38 pages. “A Report on 
the Proposed Building Program 
submitted to the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Advisory Bond 
Commission.” Part III of Super- 
intendent Barker’s General Report 
14. pages. “General Statistics of 
the Oakland Schools.” Part IV of 
Superintendent Barker’s General 
Report. 23 pages. All the above 
are of the Oakland Board of Edu- 
cation bulletins for June. 

Colorado State Teachers College 
sulletin. Year Book and Catalog. 
161 pages. Greeley, Colo. John 
G. Crabbe, President. 

“CorrespondencesStudy Depart- 
ment.” 1917-18. University of 
Chicago. 77 pages. 

“The Entry of the United States.” 
Documents Regarding the 
European War Series No. XV. 
American Association for  Inter- 
national Conciliation. 3ulletin 
No. 114. 26 pages. 

“Food Conservation for the House- 
hold.” By Miss Bessie M. Allen, 
Director Home Economics De- 
partment, State Normal School, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Bulletin 
of the Normal School for July- 
September 1917. 16 pages. 


4 a 
> 


“This flag which we honor and un- 
der which we serve is an emblem of 
our unity, our power, our thought and 
purpose ‘as a nation. It has no other 
character than that which we give it 
from generation to generation. he 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic 
silence above the hosts that execute 
those choices whether in peace or in 
war.”—President Wilson. 


Lad 
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conspiracies. The  recently-created 
American Alliance for Labor Democ- 
racy, organized by labor leaders, is 
taking steps to combat the pro-Ger- 
man labor agitators. 
A GENERAL STRIKE 
THREATENED. 

The latest development of I. W. 
W. activities is a threat of a general 
strike of miners, harvest hands and 
lumbermen of the middle West un- 
less the Industrial Workers of the 
Worid who were recently deported 
from Bisbee, Arizona, are returned 
to their homes. W. D. Haywood, 
secretary of the I. W. W., professes 
to be able to call out 250,000 men in 
these different employments. If 
he attempts it, he will probably find 
that he has greatly overestimated his 
power. But the mere threat, taken 
in connection with the lawless 
demonstrations already made by the 
organization, are a_ sufficient proof 
that the I. W. W. intends to give as 
much aid and comfort to the enemy 
as it can; and its activities, if car- 
ried much farther, will call for stern 


measures. 


POISONED COURTPLASTER. 
When reports were first published 
from Kansas City and elsewhere of 
the distribution of court. plaster 
poisoned with tetanus bacilli, they 
were generally discredited, for it 
seemed impossible that even German 
‘“frightfulness” could stoop to any- 
thing so fiendisn. But the sale of 
this poisoned court plaster, presum- 
ably by German agents, is being so 
widely carried on in different parts 
of the country that Attorney General 
Gregory has thought it prudent to 
warn the public that some of the 
samples submitted and analyzed have 
been shown to contain’ tetanus 
germs, and that purchasers of court 
plaster should be careful to buy only 
at approved sources and should be- 
ware of court plaster offered by 
street peddlers. Already, some of 
these peddlers have appeared at 
Plattsburg. The specimens officially 
analyzed at Kansas City disclosed 
germs sufficient to paralyze a human 
being. Tetanus is a disease so hor- 
rible that an attempt to disseminate 
it indiscriminately reaches the depth 
of depravity. 

THE IRISH CONVENTION. 
The convention which is to. at- 
tempt a solution of the Irish prob- 
lem formally opened its sessions at 
Dublin on the 25th of July. Its pro- 
ceedings will not bulk large in the 
despatches because, following the 
precedent set by the body which 
framed a_ constitution for South 
Africa, the sessions of the conven- 
tion will be secret. The Sinn Fein- 
ers, of course, are wholly outside of 
the movement, for harmony is the 
last thing that they want. Nothing 
short of complete independence will 
satisfy them. But the other Irish 
groups are approaching the problem 
in good temper, and with sincere 1n- 
tentions, and if their work should 
reach a conclusion so successful as 
that which brought the. warring 
South African colonies into accord, 
it would be a happy deliverance for 
Great Britain. It is at least a fayor- 
able omen that the election of Sir 
Horace Plunkett as Chairman was 
made by the unanimous vote of the 
(yp) 


de egates 





* * TEACHERS’ “AGENCIES # * 


SATISFIED PATRON return to us for teachers year after year because each teacher we 
send them strengthens their confidence in our recommendation. 
“We desire to obtain applicants for the position of —— in our school for the coming year, and 
as we have been very fortunate in securing candidates through your recommendations in the 
past we are writing to ask if you can RET N above p sition,’ writes the president of 
suggest a desirable teacher for the R the Board of Education at Rous s Point, 
_Snae | on August 4. Such expression of good-will is not onl reward for 
repeated effort in the past. but stimulation to the continuance of such effort. 
It is because of our adherence to _ the principle of ‘the right | 
teacher in the right place” that each year satisfied patrons return T0 US. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARLEEN, Manager. 
‘313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











| The Albeit Teachels’ Agency re acuinc as A BUSINESS” 


established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, svggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
| Schools of Education and Normal Scheols Freeto any eddress 


Western Office : SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 








ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth frerve 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. wWM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 





M I ee , introduces to Colleges 

poyt See TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 
en superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoolg 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emp)lc yers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable pl) k 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square, New York. sa-9 








PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for ae, artn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schouls and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some apprvu\ ed sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For furiber 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro} rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TFACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

IL Ae nn tanE lfCreot people, We 
: ve. e se : 

CHARLES W. MULFORD Prop. Tegister only reliable 


Chicago Uffice, 306 Sc. WabashAve, C@Mdidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAS8s, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 











Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teache's 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


| Long Distance Tele} hone. Manager. 
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Ihat’s a Time You Need T. C. U. Protection 
Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter What the T. C. U. 
from aT. C. U. teacher in Califor rnia, to whom we had sent a claim 
check, in which she said: Will Do For You 
‘A teacher has no better friend than the T.C. U., especially - ‘ 
during vacation when she is oneXpense instead of on salary. Thisis | _, “ids es " fal patd $50.00 a month 
the second time during vaeation that the T. C. U.has cheerfully and | ccnident. This ith | oe . re 
promptly aided me inthe payment of physic ian’s bills, and it surely gives your doctor and your nurse, and other 
one a feeling of protection to know that if illness, accident or quarantine bills which come with sickness or in- 
bh dncreases one's expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.”’ uries, iis will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start 
Vacation time ts danger time, forthe risk of Sicknessor Accident it alloveragain. This will keep you 
is greater than during the school year, and the income is cut off. How | 0¥t of Geb! 
very important,then,it is that you be protected during the summermonths. You will be paid $25 00 a- month 
ror a period of illness that does not 
Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were | confine you to the house, but keeps 
thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, | YO" trom your wor Ahis will pay 
Oo ) > ¥ 1 get re na 
some time, come to each of us. Read the following extractsfroma_ 2 ga pha nape tires 
few of the many grateful letters we received last season during and your streng "ore g to work 
immediately after the vacation period. before you sho . 
- os : as Rene ( 1 Hos tal B fits will 
An Ohio Teacher wrote: ‘*Accept my most sincere appreciation be paid a sep di = pty ites ee 
of your quick and willing settlement for ry sickness during this summer | fits. ; —_ 
vacation. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T.C. U.”’ You will be paid $50.00 a month 
, : , ; when you are quarantined, and your 
A New Jersey Teacher wrote.: “| wishto thank the T.C. U. for = catarvis thus stopped. TI bai Sanat es 
the courtesy, promptness and fairness with which they settled my claim your income 
for sickness due to typhoid fever. Having been taken sick inthe middle You may receive the following spe- | 
of my vacation the check was very acceptable.’’ cific indemnities in lieu of monthly 
a indemnity, if you prefe 
An Arkansas Teacher wrote: ‘*| appreciate the prompt- | proven Arm......-......ceecee $85.00 
ness with which the T. C. U. settled my claim. I believe this Broken Leg.............. _. 100.00 
a is the only organization that protects the teacher during the Broken Leg above knee.......... 100.00 
\ summer, and | am very glad that | am a member of it.’’? Broken Knee-cap............... 75.00 
? * . Broken Collar-bone ............. 30.00 f 
©, “EN A Nebraska Teacher wrote: “I greatly appreciate Dislocated Shoulder,Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
 ¢ ey \ the promptness and fairness shown me by the T. _ Dislocated Ankle............... 60.00 
| @% “ % C. U. My doctor’s bill was promptly and cheer- Dislocated Knee Sane esktens sede 35.00 
> % P* a“ fuily taken care of at a time (summer vacation) Surgeon bills for minor accidents 
| O¢ iN Sy \ when such unexpected bills are met with most not to exceed ..........+++: 11.67 
Cu Se “I, % | % difficulty. It pays for accidental loss of 
| 4 %, ster? 7, tq Every teacher in America should be Annua Insur- 
%, “yn & Ke %~> a member of the T. C. U. and share its — ee — | 
e % “0 a =e If you have not already Yea Sante. Tons 
Ty Ce on 4» done so, fill out and mail the cou-) jig, $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
G, “ 4§ 1% o pon for information. Both hands.. 1.000 100.00 1,500 
S e e *¢ Both feet... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
ie e . Ss % “a. ie 4 ; pha 
. +_ Sia “ent, 1 0 Teachers Casualty Underwriters 80th eyes... 1,000 100.00 1,500 | 
¢ ce °. . F iat 75 
Oy iy . a “*. on 2 Y, yas — oes mar ay oan 
SS Ca 7 oy, .* 141 T. C. U. Building ang ap he 
“%p “Pr .. .. ©, “0, +" One eye..... 333 33.33 500 
e&. C. . *. (o) “a % * - , P - 
Mo, . *., %, %,: eg ~~ Lincoln, Nebraska All accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad 
Y 4, ‘. .. \ Wreck and Travel Accidents. 
= Cee a een et » ~~ +. C7 = 





